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PREPAREDNESS: PART I 
STATE OF CITIZEN AND COMMUNITY 
PREPAREDNESS 


Thursday, October 1, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Homeland Security, 
Subcommittee on Emergency Communications, 
Preparedness, and Response, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in Room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Henry Cuellar [Chairman 
of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cuellar, Thompson, Pascrell, Rogers, 
and Olson. 

Mr. Cuellar [presiding]. The Subcommittee on Emergency Com- 
munications, Preparedness, and Response will come to order. The 
subcommittee meeting today is to receive testimony regarding pre- 
paredness, the state of citizen and community preparedness. 

Good morning. On behalf of the Members of the subcommittee, 
let me welcome our four witnesses that we have here today. 

We are especially pleased to have with us for the first time 
FEMA’s new deputy administrator for National preparedness, Tim 
Manning. Mr. Manning comes to FEMA with an impressive back- 
ground in homeland security, having most recently served as New 
Mexico’s director of homeland security and emergency manage- 
ment. 

I would like to congratulate you, Mr. Manning, on your confirma- 
tion as deputy administrator. This subcommittee looks forward to 
working with you to strengthen FEMA and prepare the Nation for 
any type of disaster. 

I would also like to extend a warm welcome to Mr. Bill Jenkins, 
director of homeland security and justice at the Government Ac- 
countability Office. 

Traveling the furthest, I guess, from my district, Ms. Wendy 
Smith, an assistant city manager for McAllen, Texas. Thank you, 
Ms. Smith, for taking this time to come to Washington to discuss 
the steps that the city of McAllen has taken to promote community 
preparedness. 

I would also like to welcome Ms. Suzanne DeFrancis, chief public 
affairs officer for the American Red Cross. Thank you for being 
here. 

Again, thank you to all the four witnesses that are here today. 

( 1 ) 
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Today’s hearing kicks off a series of hearings this subcommittee 
will conduct on National preparedness. Our focus this morning is 
on the state of the citizen community preparedness. We want to 
better understand FEMA’s initiatives for promoting individual 
readiness. 

As you know, a recent FEMA survey reveals that we have a long 
way to go in preparing individuals for an emergency. While slightly 
more than half of the survey’s respondents have set aside supplies 
in case of a disaster, only 44 percent reported having an emergency 
household plan. Just 38 percent reported a familiarity with their 
local resources of public safety information. 

Concerning to us, also, is that despite FEMA’s best efforts to 
boost community preparedness since 9/11 and Hurricane Katrina, 
citizen awareness on the importance of preparing is virtually un- 
changed for the last 2 years. We must close these gaps. 

I recognize that it is not FEMA’s job alone to do so. Other part- 
ners are involved, also, and emergency preparedness is a shared re- 
sponsibility, and we all must do our part to make sure we are 
ready when disaster strikes. But FEMA must develop a clearer vi- 
sion how it intends to enhance the role of public as the first line 
of disaster preparedness and response. 

FEMA runs a couple of programs that focuses on individual read- 
iness. The first is the Citizen Corps program, which is a Bush ad- 
ministration initiative designed to foster volunteer activities that 
make communities better prepared to respond to any emergency. 

The second is the Ready Campaign. Ready is a public service ini- 
tiative geared toward educating and empowering Americans to be- 
come prepared for a disaster. GAO has been evaluating both the 
Citizen Corps and Ready for this subcommittee since last year. 

We are concerned that GAO’s preliminary review suggests that 
FEMA does not have a strategic plan or performance measure. As 
you know, this committee, the Ranking Member, myself, and other 
Members of the committee have pushed hard for strategic planning 
and, of course, for performance measures to make sure that we can 
tell, you know, what is a result, whether it is failure or success, 
and so we can get an idea as to what direction we are heading to. 

GAO has also been unable to determine who exactly at FEMA is 
in charge of the Ready campaign and how Ready is integrated into 
other citizens’ preparedness programs. 

I am eager to learn from Mr. Manning if he agrees with the 
GAO’s observation and, more importantly, what his plans are for 
the Citizen Corps and Ready, as well as individual preparedness 
more generally. 

We can’t talk about individual preparedness without having our 
communities at the table. I look forward getting from Ms. Smith 
and Ms. DeFrancis a perspective on the steps that their organiza- 
tions have taken to foster citizens’ preparedness. I would also like 
to hear from them what they think FEMA’s role should be in pro- 
moting individual preparedness and what that partnership should 
look like. 

So with that, let me again thank our witnesses for their partici- 
pation in today’s witnesses hearing. I look forward to hearing your 
testimony and working with you to ensure that FEMA has a clear 
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vision for strengthening citizen and community preparedness of 
that. 

Without objection, I would like to introduce the following article, 
“Ideas to Improve America’s Emergency Preparedness for the 
Record,” and it is so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

Material Submitted for the Record by Chairman Henry Cuellar 
Posted on http:! I incaseofemergencyblog.com 

ON SEPT 11, SOME IDEAS TO IMPROVE AMERICANS’ EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS & 

ENGAGEMENT 

SEPTEMBER 11, 2009 

On the anniversary of 9/11, I wanted to repost some proposals to help raise citizen 
preparedness. DHS Secretary Napolitano has said that public readiness is a priority 
and the Department has begun the process of engaging Americans in their own 
homeland security. The ideas below come largely from discussions I have had with 
people involved in all aspects of the issue, my own experiences as a parent and 
CERT member in New York City, as well as from the input I have received from 
readers since the inception of my blog. As always, I welcome your thoughts and sug- 
gestions: 

Create Citizen Preparedness Task Force. — The lack of progress to date on public 
readiness and engagement underscores the need to develop new ways of approach- 
ing the issue. DHS Secretary Napolitano should create a Citizen Preparedness Out- 
reach Task Force to assess the current state of public readiness and work on devel- 
oping new approaches. At present, there is no clear social education analog. In fact, 
in its recent report, the Commission on the Prevention of Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion Proliferation and Terrorism recommended the Administration make citizen en- 
gagement a priority. But Chairman Bob Graham told me that the “WMD Commis- 
sion” did not did not [sic] find anything suitable it could recommend and that some- 
thing new has to be developed. 

Better Define What It Means To Be “Prepared”. — ^A recent American Red Cross 
survey indicated that 93% of Americans are not prepared for disasters. The truth 
is that no one can be fully prepared, but there is a need to offer the public a clearer 
definition — including a minimum level — of preparedness. That would not only in- 
clude storing tangible supplies (ie. at least 3 days of food & water) but also knowl- 
edge about potential threats that every American should know. That doesn’t mean 
overwhelming people with too much information, but making sure they are at least 
familiar with some basics. (For example, the first time citizens hear about a “dirty 
bomb” from government officials should not be in the moments after one has been 
exploded.) 

Support & Report on State ! Local Preparedness Efforts. — Provide adequate seed 
money for State and local government to bolster civilian preparedness programs and 
link the grants to performance. Encourage authorities to report publicly on their 
level of citizen preparedness and create metrics for better measuring civilian readi- 
ness. Find interested governors to take on leadership roles and create pilot models 
in their States. Expand support of disaster volunteer opportunities including Com- 
munity Emergency Response Teams (CERT) and other community programs, which 
serve as catalysts for organizing local efforts. There is a need to employ both “bot- 
tom/up” and “top/down” approaches to disaster preparedness combining State, local, 
and community leadership and citizen involvement with Federal commitment and 
focus. Ensure that Government authorities can competently respond to disasters but 
also more strongly emphasize the need for the public and local communities to be 
prepared and self-reliant, particularly in the first 72 hours after a disaster. 

Highlight & Spread Models From Around United States & Other Countries . — 
There is a need to help promote and implement best practices from communities 
around the U.S. and draw, where applicable, from British and Israeli experiences. 
One model may be the United Kingdom’s National Risk Register, which sets out 
publicly the government’s assessment of the likelihood and potential impact of a 
range of different public health, natural, and terrorist risks. It is designed to in- 
crease awareness of the kinds of risks the U.K. faces, and encourage individuals and 
organizations to think about their own preparedness. The Register also includes de- 
tails of what the Government and first responders are doing to prepare for those 
emergencies and the role of citizens in those plans. 
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Offer Small Carrots. — Encourage States to create teix-free periods for consumers 
to purchase preparedness supplies. Provide a tax write-off for citizens to buy pre- 
paredness-related products as a way to promote participation and to signal govern- 
mental commitment. Also, consider targeting assistance to citizens who cannot af- 
ford to prepare. The bottom line is that in most instances to change social behavior 
there needs to be some incentives involved. 

Bring in Business to Help Market Preparedness. — Design and roll out a full service 
preparedness marketing campaign with help from the private sector. Galvanize 
business to take on disaster preparedness in the same way they have with disaster 
response, most notably in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina (i.e. big box stores, 
packaged goods manufacturers, bottled water companies, wireless industry). In addi- 
tion, work with private sector to alleviate existing obstacles to personal prepared- 
ness (i.e. work with health care industry to allow for extra prescription medicine in 
advance of a disaster.) 

Involve the Children. — Put more emphasis on educating young people on pre- 
paredness by piggybacking on other related school-based social education efforts, 
most prominently fire safety. The challenge is both the decentralization of the Na- 
tion’s education system and the already high cirricula demands on teachers. Yet, an 
effective fire education program was implemented in the schools beginning in the 
1970’s, and there would seem to be a perfect fit to integrate a preparedness module 
into that existing program. The Federal Government should work with State and 
local officials as well as fire and education officials to determine how best to accom- 
plish that objective. 

Embrace and Accelerate Preparedness 2.0 — There is a need to better inform the 
public on the potential on 21st century personal technology to prepare for and re- 
spond to 21st century emergencies. We must make Americans more aware of the 
capabilities of the technology at their fingertips (i.e. wireless devices, social net- 
working sites) and integrate it into disaster planning and response. The public’s new 
ability to access and distribute information offers both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to government authorities. As a start, every governmental preparedness web 
site should add a cell phone and an extra battery (or other power source) to the 
basic components of their recommended disaster supply kit. Many private compa- 
nies are working on applications for citizen emergency communications. Those busi- 
ness efforts need to be integrated with official alerts (i.e. the new iteration of the 
Emergency Alert System) and unofficial citizen-based social media (as well as the 
news media). Both the content and distribution channels of emergency communica- 
tions are changing and new models need to be developed. 

“See And Say” Some More. — Build Upon The Initial Success of “Say Something, 
See Somethin^’-type citizen information campaigns by providing the public with 
more specific guidance on how to assist law enforcement and, without giving away 
sources and methods, offering more feedback on the information they have provided. 
Law enforcement officials are concerned about societal complacency almost 8 years 
since 9/11, but have not determined how to communicate to the public a more can- 
did — yet calm and balanced — picture of the threat and how they can best help. 

Expanded Emergency Drilling Opportunities to Public. — Increase opportunities for 
citizens to participate in disaster drills, which would help people focus on the issue 
and work through the key questions everyone should ask before a disaster (i.e. How 
will you get information and communicate with your family? Do you know the emer- 
gency plan of your children’s school?) Most every top homeland security/emergency 
management official I have interviewed has told me that broader public disaster ex- 
ercises would be helpful in a number of ways, but there has not been a concerted 
effort to expand drilling opportunities to the public. 

Establish an Official Preparedness Day. — Create a National Preparedness Day to 
focus public attention before disasters, including briefing citizens, conducting drills, 
and filling emergency kits. A helpful model is Japan’s Disaster Prevention Day held 
on the anniversary of the catastrophic 1923 Tokyo earthquake. 

Create Citizen Preparedness Office ! Spokesperson. — Consider establishing a Na- 
tional citizen preparedness office or a high profile spokesperson to highlight and 
help coordinate efforts around the U.S. and ensure citizen preparedness remains a 
priority. Work with American Red Cross to create an effective advocate for the gen- 
eral public on emergency preparedness in the same way disabled and pet groups 
have done for the disaster needs of their communities over the past several years. 

Bundle Citizen Preparedness Proposals Together into “Citizen Preparedness Initia- 
tive”. — For too long, well meaning public preparedness efforts have gotten lost or 
have been ignored by the public. That’s in large part that they have not been pack- 
aged and presented as being specifically directed to citizens. But if the government 
would assemble these small disparate proposals listed above into an overall citizen 
preparedness package it would have a better chance of getting attention and gaining 
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some traction. Ultimately, making inroads on citizen preparedness is less a matter 
of money than it is of focus and attention. 

Mr. Cuellar. At this time, I would like to recognize my Ranking 
Member, hard-working Member of the subcommittee, Mr. Rogers, 
for an opening statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 

To each of the witnesses, I really appreciate you making the time 
and putting the effort into preparing for this hearing. It is ex- 
tremely helpful to us, so thank you for being here. 

This hearing, as the Chairman said, is being held to look at how 
prepared Americans are to deal with a major disaster. We all know 
that individual preparedness, community preparedness, and busi- 
ness preparedness are extremely important in saving lives and 
property if and when a natural disaster or terrorist attack occurs. 

We made some important strides over the last several years to 
enhance community preparedness, but more work remains. Accord- 
ing to the 2009 National preparedness survey, many individuals 
still don’t have disaster supply kits or know their community’s 
evacuation plans. 

Further, the latest terrorist plots that were foiled in recent 
weeks, the tsunami that hit American Samoa this week, as well as 
the flash flooding in many Southern States, including Georgia and 
my home State of Alabama are just some reminders of the on-going 
risks we face and the importance of being prepared for all types of 
events. 

Fortunately, we have not seen a major hurricane hit the United 
States yet this season, but that doesn’t mean Americans living on 
the gulf and other regions can become complacent. When it comes 
to emergency preparedness or emergency readiness, America’s first 
responders are our front lines to protect our communities. I want 
to take this opportunity to thank first responders for their heroic 
work that they do and also thank the countless people who volun- 
teer to help during a catastrophic event. 

We all appreciate the dedicated service of our capable and coura- 
geous emergency responders, but we have to remember that these 
responders make up less than 1 percent of the total U.S. popu- 
lation. That means individual citizens, communities, and busi- 
nesses have to develop their own capabilities and conduct their own 
planning activities in order to share the responsibility of prepared- 
ness. 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses for being here, particularly 
the American Red Cross, who continues to be an invaluable partner 
in preparedness through its many outreach activities and prepared- 
ness initiatives. 

Also, I would like to ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
insert into the record a statement from the Homeland Security and 
Defense Business Council which highlights the important role of 
businesses in disaster preparedness. 

With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Cuellar. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Marc Pearl, President & CEO, Homeland Security and Defense 

Business Council 

OCTOBER 1, 2009 

Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers, and all of the Members of the sub- 
committee, I thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement for the record 
on behalf of the Homeland Security & Defense Business Council regarding our ini- 
tiatives and mission to develop a “culture of preparedness” among business leaders. 

The Homeland Security & Defense Business Council is a non-profit, non-partisan 
organization of world-class businesses engaged in homeland security solutions devel- 
opment and implementation with the U.S. Department of Homeland Security; other 
Federal agencies; State, local, and Tribal governments, as well as on a global scale. 
Since its inception in 2004, the Council has focused a great deal of attention on 
working to develop a better understanding of the private sector’s role and responsi- 
bility as the “3rd leg of the stool” in preparedness — those legs being the Govern- 
ment, non-governmental organizations, and the private sector. Only if each “leg” is 
holding up its responsibilities will we achieve true preparedness and be in a much 
stronger position to protect our facilities, networks, and people. As the private sec- 
tor’s leading voice in homeland security, the Council facilitates, educates, and stimu- 
lates business leaders and their organizations to actively engage in preparedness 
with their employees and customers, and for their facilities and networks by 
leveraging the private sector’s resources, experience, and leadership through best 
practices, peer-to-peer exchange, and mentoring within the business community. 

Since 2007, in partnership with the American Red Cross of the National Capital 
Area, the Council has annually hosted the “Partners in Preparedness Symposium” 
during National Preparedness Month to help educate and encourage small, medium, 
and large businesses to embrace emergency preparedness and prepare their compa- 
nies for all hazards. The Homeland Security & Defense Business Council’s members 
have served as mentors and role models for other businesses that do not necessarily 
have the financial or personnel resources available to them for complicated, exten- 
sive business continuity planning. Additionally, this year, as a way to encourage 
even higher-level corporate involvement, the Council launched the “CEO Summit at 
Partners in Preparedness.” In cooperation with the Young President’s Organization 
of the DC/Baltimore Chapter, the Greater Washington Board of Trade and the D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce, CEOs, and presidents from the region gathered for an exec- 
utive training to consider both an HlNl flu resurgence and a concurrent cyber inci- 
dent. This dual program has been met with such enthusiasm and support that we 
are working to take it “beyond the Beltway.” Other major metropolitan areas around 
the country; smaller suburban communities, such as those outside of San Antonio, 
and, just as essentially, rural communities such as Talladega, Alabama must be en- 
couraged to incorporate this type of program for their businesses. There is no ques- 
tion that there also can be a “ripple effect” whereby businesses that actively engage 
in a preparedness program will have a great influence on their employees, their rel- 
atives, and the organization’s customers — further building the relationships, under- 
standing and cooperation necessary for a resilient Nation from the ground up with 
top-level business owners’ support. 

Additionally, each attendee at this year’s Preparedness Symposium was provided 
an “Emergency Response Toolkit” with practical and tactical information on how to 
get their organization prepared. In addition to a complete overview, the Toolkit pro- 
vided two important components developed in cooperation with the Council towards 
business preparedness that we believe can be easily incorporated in any organiza- 
tion — small, medium, and large: Operation CAPA (Commit, Assess, Prepare and 
Act) and a Cyber Security Checklist. I have attached detailed information on both 
of these programs to my statement. It is our hope that businesses will commit to 
either these or other initiatives — such as the soon-to-be-launched American Red 
Cross ReadyRating.com program. 

The Homeland Security & Defense Business Council very much appreciates the 
subcommittee allowing us an opportunity to submit our comments. But most of all, 
we applaud you for holding this hearing and for putting a major spotlight on this 
important issue. Preparedness cannot be motivated by a sign in front of a store or 
an ad in the media, but only when our business, community, first responder, and 
Government leaders take an active role — together — in committing the time, energy, 
and resources needed to assuring that all the “legs” are coordinating efforts, are 
fully aware of and fulfilling their individual and collective roles and responsibilities. 
We stand ready to work with Government and NGOs — serving as a conduit to the 
business community — to help assure that our Nation is resilient to any form of ca- 
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tastrophe, and begins to truly and effectively achieve an overall “Culture of Pre- 
paredness” in our Nation. 


ATTACHMENT 
Operation CAPA 

The mission of “Operation CAPA: Commit, Assess, Prepare, Act” is particularly 
designed to help small-medium businesses enhance their state of preparedness and 
lead them toward resiliency. The objective of this effort is to partner with target 
businesses to commit, assess, plan, and act to prepare their company, employees, 
and communities for all hazards. 


CZTonmmB’t: 





Operation CAPA urges business to: 

• Commit. — Leaders and employees must commit to getting their business better 
prepared. It requires a sustained effort and constant reinforcement of leader- 
ship commitment. There is plenty of free information available on the internet 
to help guide the business executive and his/her team from the development 
through the implementation of a plan, no matter how big or small. DHS has 
also established an excellent site to aid businesses at www.ready.gov, and the 
Small Business Administration has a disaster preparedness web site that pro- 
vides a substantial amount of information at: www.sba.gov ! services ! 
disasterassistance I disasterpreparedness I index.html. 

• Assess. — Understanding the threats, vulnerabilities, and impact to one’s busi- 
ness will help focus resources on planning for and responding to hoth foresee- 
able and unforeseeable events. Many organizations are unaware of the mul- 
titude of threats and risks in their businesses and community. They may know 
about the natural threats (e.g., severe weather, earthquakes, volcanoes, etc.), 
but don’t often know about their neighbors, for example, whether the business 
next door has hazardous/explosive chemicals, or the single power substation 
that is reaching capacity and will soon be causing power disruptions. Business 
leaders can work with their local fire department and emergency manager to 
understand the risks they may face. It’s beneficial, if not absolutely essential, 
to both sides to meet ahead of time to get the appropriate data that will help 
you develop a workable plan. 

• Plan. — Keep it simple and “user friendly.” In larger companies, planning is usu- 
ally a separate component with a substantial amount of effort involved; how- 
ever, for the simplified Operation CAPA methodology, the planning element 
should include documenting the organization’s response and recovery plan and 
working with the community to understand the expectations about how other 
business are preparing. The business may find areas where there is a competi- 
tion for resources, or where there are opportunities to collaborate and provide 
mutual aid. For example, the readiness quotient at www.whatsyourrq.org is a 
free assessment that highlights areas that are often overlooked, and can be an 
excellent first step on the path to preparedness. Checklists and sample plans 
are also available at www.ready.gov. 

• Aet. — Business survival depends on an organization’s ability to act — to be able 
to absorb the hit (resilience); and keep operating at least at minimal levels 
while normal operations are restored. Commitment alone will not get a business 
prepared — it also requires action. Businesses should start by taking their readi- 
ness quotient assessment and going to www.ready.gov to get free checklists, 
sample plans and templates. Then, they must reach out to their local first re- 
sponder community in government and at organizations like the American Red 
Cross, as well as other businesses in the community to develop partnerships 
that will make their facility, their employees, their families, their neighbors, 
and the overarching community better prepared. 
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CYBER SECURITY QUESTIONS FOR MANAGERS 

The Homeland Security & Defense Business Council has developed in cooperation 
with Scott Borg, Director and Chief Economist of the U.S. Cyberconsequences Unit, 
a “Cyber Security Checklist.” It is a broad outline of questions business entities 
must ask themselves in the event of an attack to protect their internal systems, 
their customer information, and their IT infrastructure. The questions are broad, 
and refer companies back to the U.S. Cyberconsequences Unit’s more comprehensive 
look at the components of cyber infrastructure. 

This series of questions was developed specifically for the Partners in Prepared- 
ness Toolkit as a guide for senior managers to assess their cyber vulnerabilities. The 
Council has found that although most preparedness guides are awash in informa- 
tion for a “structural attack” or an event with “structural damage,” such as an ex- 
plosion, a flood, or fire, there was a dearth of practical information included to con- 
sider in a cyber attack — whether initiated by terrorist organizations or criminals. 
Our Checklist provides a “step one” approach for small to medium companies and 
refers them to a more comprehensive checklist available from the U.S. 
Cyberconsequences Unit at http: II www.usccu.us ! documents jUS-CCU 
Security20Check%20List%202007.pdf that provides guidance for an in-depth assess- 
ment of numerous categories of information systems components such as: Hardware, 
software, networks, automation, humans, and suppliers. The extent of each indi- 
vidual assessment depends on the company’s dependence on its cyber resources to 
operate. 

Questions Senior Managers Should Ask in the Event of a Significant Cyber 

Attack 

SCOTT BORG, DIRECTOR AND CHIEF ECONOMIST, U.S. CYBER CONSEQUENCES UNIT 

Developed for the Partners in Preparedness Toolkit 

This is provided as a guide for senior managers to assess their cyber 
vulnerabilities. The comprehensive checklist provides guidance for an in-depth as- 
sessment of numerous categories of information systems components such as: Hard- 
ware, software, networks, automation, humans, and suppliers. The extent of each 
individual assessment will depend on the company’s dependence on its cyber re- 
sources to operate. 

I. What is the current status of the attack? 

(1) Which of our systems have been affected? 

(2) Are any personnel or equipment in physical jeopardy? 

(3) To what extent has the malware been identified and quarantined or con- 
tained? 

(4) Is the active part of the attack on-going, or is it apparently over? 

(5) Should we be shutting down certain of our operations to avoid further dam- 
age? 

(6) What are the level of skill and apparent intentions of the attackers? 

(7) How confident are we that the reports on our screens and in our e-mail are 
not being spoofed? 

(8) What other cyber attack might be used as a follow-on from the first, to make 
things worse or to exploit our state of disarray? 

II. What are the business effects of the attack? 

(1) What activities of our organization, if any, were interrupted? 

What else depended on those activities? 

(2) What activities, if any, were corrupted, so that the organization was pro- 
ducing defective outputs or delivering products or information to the wrong peo- 
ple? 

What customers or other third parties are likely to have been damaged by 
this activity? 

(3) What operations, if any, were discredited, so that people will be reluctant 
or unwilling to make use of them? 

What has been the probable damage, so far, to our reputation and customer 
relationships? 

(4) What activities of our organization, if any, have been seriously undermined, 
because the confidentiality or exclusivity of information necessary to carry them 
out has been lost? 

What operations will need to be shut down for an extended period? 

III. What sort of notifications about the possible effects of the cyber attacks need 
to be provided to those outside the organization? 

(1) Who outside the organization is significantly affected? 
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(2) What statements and information in the notifications would do the most to 
convince skeptical outsiders that the organization still deserves their trust? 

(3) What is the fastest way to communicate the notifications that will gain prop- 
er attention, but not cause misunderstandings or panic? 

IV. What is the next best alternative for each of the activities that can no longer 
be carried out normally? 

(1) What measures are necessary to assure the continuing coordination of re- 
sponses to the crisis? 

(2) What steps are necessary to get alternative activities into operation? 

(3) What is the plan for transitioning from the alternative operations back to 
normal ones? 

(4) What special financial arrangements might be necessary to assure continuity 
of operations? 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you very much. Other Members of the sub- 
committee are reminded that, under the committee rules, opening 
statements may be submitted for the record. 

At this time, again, I would like to welcome our panel of wit- 
nesses. Our first witness is Mr. Tim Manning, who serves as the 
Deputy Administrator for National Preparedness at the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

As I said a few minutes ago, we also have Mr. Bill Jenkins, and, 
of course, Wendy Smith, and Suzanne DeFrancis. I want to wel- 
come all of you again here and thank you for your testimony. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be inserted 
in the record. I will now ask Mr. Manning to summarize his state- 
ment for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY W. MANNING, DEPUTY 

ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS, FEDERAL 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF 

HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Manning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, good morning. Thank you for allowing 
me to be here this morning. I am Tim Manning, Deputy Adminis- 
trator for National Preparedness at the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. 

Before I begin my remarks on community preparedness, if I may, 
I would like to mention that, on behalf of FEMA and the entire 
emergency management community, our hearts go out to all of 
those affected by the tsunami and earthquakes in the Pacific, as 
well as the flooding in the American South. 

Our National response coordination center has been activated 
since the first earthquake 2 days ago, and we will continue to move 
teams, equipment, and supplies into the affected area, and we have 
been updating you all as the event has gone on, and we will con- 
tinue to do so until we have completed rescue and recovery efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the history of emergency management 
planning, considerations for the individual and community pre- 
paredness have been inadequate. Since September 11, 2001, and 
the creation of the Department of Homeland Security, the United 
States has invested tens of billions of dollars in bolstering Govern- 
ment’s preparedness, while paying comparatively little attention to 
the personal and community preparedness. 

Secretary Napolitano, Administrator Fugate and I believe that 
much more attention needs to be paid to these efforts. We know 
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and have seen that personal, family, and community preparedness 
can have tremendous impact in mitigating the effects of an emer- 
gency. Simple steps taken by individuals to provide for the needs 
of their families and their neighbors in an emergency can dramati- 
cally improve the readiness and resiliency of the American people 
in the face of a disaster. 

Encouraging as many Americans as possible to take steps nec- 
essary to ensure their own well-being will ultimately free Govern- 
ment resources to address those most in need during a crisis. In 
order to advance this simple goal, we must both engage with the 
public directly and collaborate with civil leaders at the local level 
to promote local efforts to increase personal preparedness. 

As a former community organizer with deep belief in the power 
of active citizenship. President Obama has made it clear that 
transparent and collaborative government, grassroots activism, and 
volunteer and community service are key priorities for his adminis- 
tration. The leadership at FEMA and DHS is equally committed to 
increasing our collaboration with State and local governments, 
NGOs, and the private sector. 

Under President Obama and Secretary Napolitano’s leadership, 
we are reaching out to an unprecedented range of new DHS stake- 
holders to bolster our Nation’s community preparedness and resil- 
ience. 

As Secretary Napolitano said before the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in July, for too long we have treated the public as a liability 
to be protected rather than an asset in our Nation’s collective secu- 
rity. We need a culture of collective responsibility, a culture where 
every individual understands his or her role. 

The foundation of the current efforts towards community pre- 
paredness and resilience is the cultivation of an effort and an effec- 
tive organizational structure and a process at the local level to fos- 
ter this collaboration between Government and civil leaders from 
all sectors, and then leverage this structure to reach everyone in 
a community. 

While we believe a whole-of-agency effort is required, the Citizen 
Corps program has been one of the Department’s key efforts to- 
wards this end. Building on historic approaches to citizen prepared- 
ness, our strategy moving forward will be based on the following 
tenets: Government must collaborate with civic leaders. Local im- 
plementation is essential. National support must both include con- 
sistent policy and guidance and the tools and resources adaptable 
for local use. 

To achieve these goals, FEMA works with State and local part- 
ners to establish effective partnerships at the local level. This is to 
foster a collaborative process between local government and civic 
leaders from all sectors and develop goals and strategies for resil- 
ience tailored to specific community vulnerabilities. 

FEMA will continue to work with these community leaders and 
support their efforts to increase individual and community pre- 
paredness and resilience. To assist in getting the message out. 
Ready is FEMA’s National awareness campaign and, in partner- 
ship with the Ad Council, designed to educate and empower Ameri- 
cans to prepare for and respond to all emergencies. The goal of the 
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campaign is to get the public involved and ultimately to increase 
the level of basic preparedness across the Nation. 

Ready — and its Spanish-language version, Listo — ask individuals 
to take simple steps, such as getting a supply kit, making a family 
plan, and obtaining information about the different types of emer- 
gencies that could occur in their particular community. 

The Ad Council has declared Ready one of the most successful 
campaigns in its more than 60-year history. Ready Business is an 
extension for the private sector, and the Ready campaign that fo- 
cuses on children. Ready Kids, functions as an effective tool to help 
parents and teachers educate children of all ages. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Rogers, in conclusion. Secretary 
Napolitano and FEMA Administrator Fugate and I are committed 
to advancing the Nation’s preparedness. Through working current 
National partners and expanding our partnerships and enhancing 
tools and resources available to local communities, enhancing edu- 
cation, training, and exercises for the public, promoting volunteer 
service opportunities, identifying ways to assess and quantify our 
progress, working with the FEMA regions, and supporting open, 
honest and forthcoming communications with community leaders 
and the public, we feel we can advance these goals. 

Communicating the importance of personal and community pre- 
paredness is a cornerstone of our strategy moving forward. With 
the continued support of Congress, we believe that considerable 
progress is within reach. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify this 
morning. I look forward to your questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Manning follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Timothy W. Manning 
October 1, 2009 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers and other distinguished Members of 
the subcommittee, I am Timothy Manning and I serve as Deputy Administrator for 
National Preparedness of the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). It 
is a privilege to appear before you today on behalf of FEMA and the Department 
of Homeland Security (DHS). We appreciate your interest in and continued support 
for emergency management and, in particular, for the critical importance of per- 
sonal and community preparedness. 

Throughout the history of emergency management planning, considerations for in- 
dividual and community preparedness have been inadequate. From the 1930s, when 
disaster response was ad hoc and largely focused on the repair of damaged infra- 
structure, through the present day, the importance of individual and community 
preparedness has often been given insufficient consideration. In fact, since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 and the creation of the Department of Homeland Security, the 
United States has invested tens of billions of dollars in bolstering Government’s pre- 
paredness, while paying comparatively little attention to personal and community 
preparedness. 

Yet we know — and have — seen that personal, family, and community prepared- 
ness can have a tremendous impact in mitigating the effects of an emergency. Just 
as all politics are local, as former Speaker of the House Tip O’Neill said, all disas- 
ters are local — they impact individuals, families, and communities. Simple steps 
taken by individuals to provide for the needs of their families and their neighbors 
in an emergency can dramatically improve the readiness and resiliency of the Amer- 
ican people in the face of a disaster. Encouraging as many Americans as possible 
to take the steps necessary to ensure their own well being will ultimately free Gov- 
ernment resources to address those most in need during a crisis. 
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In order to advance this simple goal, we must engage and collaborate with civic 
leaders at the local level to promote local efforts to increase personal preparedness. 
As a former community organizer with a deep belief in the power of active citizen- 
ship, President Obama has made it clear that transparent and collaborative govern- 
ment, grassroots activism, and volunteer and community service are key priorities 
for his administration. The leadership at FEMA and DHS is equally committed to 
increasing our collaboration with State and local governments, NGOs, and the pri- 
vate sector, and under President Obama and Secretary Napolitano’s leadership, we 
are reaching out to an unprecedented range of new DHS stakeholders to bolster our 
Nation’s community preparedness and resilience. 

While we will ensure that Federal assets and resources are in a state of constant 
readiness and that FEMA is prepared to serve as an effective coordinator during 
a Presidentially-declared emergency or disaster, FEMA will approach community 
preparedness from the bottom up and ensure that Federal-level policies, guidance, 
tools, and resources support and facilitate local implementation. Preparedness is 
achieved and maintained through a continuous cycle of planning, organizing, train- 
ing, equipping, exercising, evaluating, and taking corrective action. This is true for 
an individual, a family, an organization, a community, and the Nation. FEMA will 
engage the public and community leaders more fully in all stages of the prepared- 
ness cycle to strengthen our National readiness and resilience. 

Finally, I would like to highlight both Secretary Napolitano’s and Administrator 
Fugate’s repeated emphasis on the importance of personal and community prepared- 
ness. 

As Secretary Napolitano said before the Council of Foreign Relations in July, “For 
too long we’ve treated the public as a liability to be protected rather than an asset 
in our Nation’s collective security . . . We need a culture of collective responsi- 
bility, a culture where every individual understands his or her role.” 

Our Department’s senior leadership is actively engaged in raising public aware- 
ness on this critical issue, and we will continue to drive this message to even more 
Americans in meetings, speeches and interviews across the country. 

COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT 

Effective emergency management and emergency response requires that commu- 
nity leaders participate in developing community emergency response plans, conduct 
localized outreach and education to the public, promote training, participate in exer- 
cises, encourage volunteerism, and of course, should the worst happen, form an inte- 
gral part of the response. The foundation of the current National strategy on com- 
munity preparedness and resilience is to cultivate an effective organizational struc- 
ture and process at the local level to foster this collaboration between Government 
and civic leaders from all sectors, and then leverage this structure to reach everyone 
in the community. Citizen Corps has been one of the Department’s key efforts to- 
ward this end. 

Building on historic approaches to citizen preparedness, our strategy moving for- 
ward will be based on the following tenets: Government must collaborate with civic 
leaders, local implementation is essential, and National support must include both 
consistent policy and guidance and tools and resources adaptable for local use. 

To achieve these goals, FEMA works with State and local partners to establish 
effective partnerships at the local level. This is to foster a collaborative process be- 
tween local government and civic leaders from all sectors and develop goals and 
strategies for resilience tailored to specific community vulnerabilities. FEMA will 
continue to work with these community leaders and support their efforts to increase 
individual and community preparedness and resilience. 

The Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) Program is an exceptionally 
well-tested and successful citizen training and volunteer program. CERT builds on 
the commonsense acknowledgment that community members are the first to re- 
spond to assist others who need help during emergencies. Having grown from 244 
local programs in 2002 to 3,221 today, an estimated 600,000 individuals have taken 
the CERT basic training. The success of CERT is rooted in the program’s clarity of 
training, hands-on practical delivery, and connection to local emergency services, 
most commonly emergency management and the fire service. Building on the suc- 
cessful basic training, there are several additional training materials in develop- 
ment including Animal Response, CERT Emergency Communications, Traffic and 
Crowd Management, and CERT Team Leadership. 

Within the National Preparedness Directorate, I have directed my staff to develop 
a more comprehensive approach to local empowerment and to be mindful of the im- 
portance of more inclusive non-governmental participation. Whether we are working 
on Comprehensive Planning Guides for local use, providing technical assistance and 
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funding for catastrophic planning, developing National level exercises, utilizing the 
National Incident Management System, or increasing private sector preparedness 
through the Private Sector Prep Program, we must recalibrate our focus to better 
include and engage all sectors of the community. 

Under the direction of Administrator Fugate, work across the agency also has 
been redirected to adapt emergency management practices to the special needs of 
particular populations in local communities. The Administrator has established an 
internal Children’s Working Group to ensure that all aspects of FEMA’s planning 
and operations address the needs of children. The Working Group will also work 
closely with the National Commission on Children and Disasters to collaborate with 
leaders in the field and re-calibrate plans and protocols to ensure adequate consider- 
ations for the needs of children. Similarly, Administrator Fugate has appointed a 
Disabilities Coordinator to examine policies and guidance surrounding appropriate 
considerations for these critical stakeholders and partners. 

Last, the Grants Programs Directorate supports community preparedness through 
the Homeland Security Grant Program, and we are encouraging States and urban 
areas to use this funding to ensure not only that Government responders are ade- 
quately equipped and trained, but also to focus on community preparedness and 
greater participation from non-governmental sectors. 

RESEARCH-BASED APPROACH 

Our renewed emphasis on civic responsibility and community engagement will be 
research-based, flexible, and adaptive. In August 2009, FEMA released a major 
study (available at www.citizencorps.gov) on Personal Preparedness in America, a 
National study of over 3,000 households. Results from this study may have impor- 
tant implications for the development of more effective communication and outreach 
strategies to achieve greater levels of preparedness and participation. 

In addition to this primary research, FEMA also reviews and analyzes other party 
research on personal, business, school, and community preparedness; this database 
currently includes over 100 surveys conducted since September 11, 2001. We also 
publish Citizen Preparedness Reviews to assimilate current preparedness research 
and modeling, including a Personal Behavior Change Model, which provides a theo- 
retical basis for evaluating the motivations for and barriers to personal prepared- 
ness. Having been tested through the household survey and focus groups, this model 
is being revised and will assist in developing effective social marketing tools for per- 
sonal preparedness. Working through the Target Capabilities process and with our 
colleagues in the DHS Science and Technology Directorate, we also facilitate the 
connection between researchers and practitioners through working groups and 
roundtable meetings to ensure research is applicable and useful at the local level. 

BUILDING NATIONAL AWARENESS 

Ready is FEMA’s National public service campaign, in partnership with the Ad 
Council, designed to educate and empower Americans to prepare for and respond 
to all emergencies, including natural disasters and potential terrorist attacks. The 
goal of the campaign is to get the public involved and ultimately to increase the 
level of basic preparedness across the Nation. 

Ready and its Spanish language version, Listo, ask individuals to take simple 
steps such as getting an emergency supply kit, making a family emergency plan, 
obtaining information about the different types of emergencies that could occur and 
the appropriate responses to each one, and getting involved in community efforts 
that promote neighbor-to-neighbor preparedness. 

The Ad Council has declared Ready one of the most successful campaigns in its 
more than 60-year history. Since its launch, the campaign has generated more than 
$775.9 million in donated media support. As of Sept. 1, 2009, www.ready.gov has 
received 33 million unique visitors; the toll-free numbers have received more than 
390,000 calls; and more than 39.6 million Ready materials have been requested or 
downloaded from the Web site. 

Ready Business is an extension of the Ready Campaign that focuses on business 
preparedness, helping owners and managers of small- to medium-sized businesses 
prepare their employees, operations, and assets in the event of an emergency. The 
campaign’s messages are being delivered through www.ready.gov, brochures, radio, 
print, and internet public service advertisements and key partnerships. 

Ready Kids is a tool to help parents and teachers educate children ages 8-12 
about emergencies and how they can help get their families prepared. The program 
includes: A family-friendly website (www.ready.gov ! kids); in-school materials devel- 
oped by Scholastic Inc.; Ready Classroom, an on-line educational curriculum pro- 
gram developed in partnership with Discovery Education; as well as a multimedia 
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toolkit targeted to pre-school-aged children and their families developed in partner- 
ship with Sesame Workshop. 

DHS/FEMA has also developed tailored preparedness information for specific 
Americans. DHS/FEMA, American Kennel Club, American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, American Veterinary Medical Association, and The Hu- 
mane Society of the United States have jointly created materials (available at 
www.Ready.gov) that highlight the key steps pet owners should take to prepare 
themselves and their animals. DHS/FEMA, AARP, the American Red Cross, the Na- 
tional Organization on Disability and the National Fire Protection Association also 
have created emergency information for seniors and Americans with disabilities and 
special needs. Materials developed for these specific Americans include brochures 
and instructional videos available at www.ready.gov. 

DHS/FEMA also highlights public emergency preparedness through National Pre- 
paredness Month (NPM), a Nation-wide effort held each September to encourage 
Americans to take simple steps to prepare for emergencies in their homes, busi- 
nesses, and schools. In 2009, the Ready Campaign is being joined by more than 
2,400 NPM Coalition Members to educate individuals, families, and communities on 
the importance of emergency preparedness. This year, the Ready Campaign is help- 
ing Americans understand that preparedness goes beyond fire alarms, smoke detec- 
tors, dead-bolt locks, and extra food in the pantry, seeking to change perceptions 
about emergency preparedness and help Americans understand what it truly means 
to be “Ready.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY PREPAREDNESS 

In August, FEMA hosted the four-day National Conference on Community Pre- 
paredness: The Power of Citizen Corps. Participants included 750 National partners. 
State and local emergency management, fire and law enforcement, public health and 
emergency medical services, academics, advocacy groups, voluntary organizations, 
and members of the public, bringing together a uniquely diverse group of commu- 
nity preparedness activists. Participants represented all 50 States, U.S. territories, 
and Tribes. Leadership from DHS and FEMA addressed the conference to under- 
score the importance of local activism and implementation to achieve community re- 
silience and to renew support for local Citizen Corps Councils and Programs. 

With nearly 100 presentations and workshops, the conference provided partici- 
pants innovative approaches to all facets of community preparedness and resilience, 
including information on collaborative planning, youth engagement, preparedness 
for individuals with functional needs, pets and animal issues, and preparedness in 
economic hard times. Presenters included the seminal Citizen Corps programs: 
CERT; Fire Corps; Neighborhood Watch Program (NWP) Program; Medical Reserve 
Corps (MRC) Program and Volunteers in Police Service (VIPS); and the National 
Emergency Technology (NET) Guard pilot program. In addition, numerous Citizen 
Corps Affiliates participated: Meals on Wheels, E 9-1-1 Institute, Home Safety 
Council, American Association of Community Colleges; State and local practitioners 
and elected leaders; and experts from the fields of public health, disabilities, chil- 
dren’s issues, and rural development. 

During the conference, FEMA released the research report, “Personal Prepared- 
ness in America: Findings from the 2009 Citizen Corps National Survey,” and the 
Citizen Corps Volunteer Liability Guide, providing an in-depth overview of legal 
issues and approaches to address liability for emergency volunteers. The National 
Council on Disability also released its latest 500-page report on emergency manage- 
ment and people with disabilities, “Effective Emergency Management: Making Im- 
provements for Communities and People with Disabilities,” and provided an inter- 
active session with representatives from the Department of Justice on emergency 
management under Title H of the Americans with Disability Act. Also announced 
were the availability of a toolkit on Preparing Communities for Disaster, developed 
for the President’s United We Serve initiative, and a revised on-line registration 
process for Citizen Corps Councils and CERT programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Secretary Napolitano, FEMA Administrator Fugate and I are committed to ad- 
vancing our Nation’s preparedness. Increasing individual and community prepared- 
ness and resiliency is a FEMA priority; it is also a National priority and I will make 
it a personal priority during my tenure. To support local communities in this chal- 
lenge, FEMA has begun to strengthen internal coordination to ensure that we pro- 
vide tools and resources from across the agency more effectively. Specific actions will 
include: 
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• Ensuring FEMA and DHS policies and guidance include appropriate language 
to support citizen and community preparedness and resiliency; 

• Working with current National partners and expanding our partnerships to en- 
hance the tools and resources available to local communities; 

• Enhancing education, training, and exercises for the public and making them 
more accessible to everyone; 

• Promoting volunteer service opportunities to support community safety and re- 
silience; 

• Developing tools and technical assistance for areas where none already exist or 
where existing tools need enhancement; 

• Continue conducting research on individual, business, and community prepared- 
ness and analyzing the research of others; 

• Identifying ways to assess and quantify our progress; 

• Working with the FEMA regions to support our State, Tribal, and local part- 
ners; and 

• Supporting open communications with community leaders and with the public. 

Communicating the importance of personal and community preparedness is a cor- 
nerstone of our strategy moving forward, and with the continued support of Con- 
gress, we believe that considerable progress is within reach. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, for allowing me to tes- 
tify today. I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Cuellar. Mr. Manning, thank you again very much. 

Mr. Jenkins, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM “BILL” O. JENKINS, JR., DIRECTOR, 

HOMELAND SECURITY AND JUSTICE, GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Jenkins. Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers, Rep- 
resentative Olson, thank you for the opportunity to be here today 
to discuss our work on Federal efforts to encourage community pre- 
paredness for all types of emergencies, natural or manmade. 

Community preparedness is an integral part of National disaster 
preparedness. To the extent that individuals and families are pre- 
pared for the types of risks their communities face, they can in- 
crease their chances of survival, protect their families, and reduce 
the demands on first responders in the first critical 48 to 72 hours 
following a disaster. 

Research shows that Americans could be better prepared for dis- 
asters. The 2009 Citizen Corps National survey estimated that 
about 56 percent of U.S. households did not have disaster supplies 
in their home. Even fewer had supplies set aside in their car or 
workplace. Of even greater concern, 61 percent responded they ex- 
pected to rely on emergency responders in the first 72 hours after 
a disaster. 

As we reported in April of this year, FEMA faces a major chal- 
lenge in developing an all-hazards National preparedness system 
that requires consultation and coordination with a wide variety of 
stakeholders, including communities. State and local governments, 
nonprofit, and for-profit organizations. 

But locally — but doing this requires a clear vision and a state- 
ment of desired measurable outcomes in how EEMA plans to 
achieve those outcomes in coordination with its many partners. 
FEMA’s measures of community preparedness, such as the number 
of established Citizen Corps councils, do not provide information on 
activities undertaken and the contribution of those activities to de- 
sired outcomes. 

EEMA’s challenges measuring the performance of its community 
preparedness efforts are compounded by the lack of a strategy that 
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defines how its community preparedness programs and efforts, in- 
cluding its grants for community preparedness projects, are to op- 
erate within the context of the National preparedness system. 
FEMA has not yet articulated a clear vision for its community pre- 
paredness efforts and the specific contributions they should make 
to the National preparedness system. 

In April, we recommended that FEMA develop a preparedness 
strategy that included measurable goals, objectives, and identified 
how FEMA would measure its progress in meeting those goals and 
objectives. Although FEMA officials say that they are working on 
a preparedness strategy that includes community preparedness, 
FEMA has not yet set a date for completion, and it is not clear how 
community preparedness will be incorporated into that strategy. 

The answer to whether FEMA is spending too little, too much, 
or just the right amount of money on community preparedness can- 
not be answered until FEMA defines what it expects of community 
preparedness efforts. FEMA can then assess the resources needed 
to achieve the desired results. 

DHS has been working on preparedness metrics, called target ca- 
pabilities, for 5 years, and we reported on those efforts in 2005. We 
recognize that including stakeholders in this effort is both impor- 
tant and takes time. Specific metrics for these compatibilities is 
still a work in — these capabilities is still a work in progress. 

One of the eight National priorities in this effort is “strength- 
ening, planning, and community citizen preparedness capabilities.” 
FEMA recognizes that, given the diversity of the Nation’s popu- 
lation and the different risks communities face, there can be no 
one-size-fits-all approach to community preparedness. FEMA has 
already drafted different sets of materials for the disabled seniors 
and kids, for example. 

But it is not only the message, but the messenger that affects 
public response to messages encouraging preparedness. It is simply 
a fact that Government is not always seen as a credible messenger. 

It is not clear how FEMA plans to evaluate what works, what 
doesn’t for different audiences and different means of delivering its 
preparedness message. In developing its community preparedness 
strategy, FEMA needs to consider what it controls — which is the 
content of its message that it develops — what it influences — for ex- 
ample, its partners at the State and local level — and what is large- 
ly beyond its control, for example, the media used and timing of 
public service announcements on behalf of the Ready campaign. 

We recognize that those working in community preparedness 
within FEMA and at the State and local level care deeply about 
their mission. The success of their efforts will require a coordi- 
nated, focused effort over time that builds for designed and meas- 
urable outcomes. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions you or other Members of the subcommittee 
may have. 

[The statement of Mr. Jenkins follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of William “Bill” O. Jenkins, Jr. 

OCTOBER 1, 2010 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity 
to participate in today’s hearing to discuss Federal efforts to encourage community 
involvement in preparing for all-hazard emergencies. ^ The public plays an impor- 
tant role in National emergency preparedness. By preparing their families and prop- 
erty before an event, individuals can often reduce a disaster’s impact on them and 
their need for first responder assistance, particularly in the first 72 hours following 
a disaster. For example, having at least a 72-hour supply of food and drinking water 
on hand can both sustain the individual and family in a disaster’s aftermath and 
reduce the immediate demands for food and water delivered by first responders 
whose priority may be search and rescue. They can also potentially support first re- 
sponders as trained volunteers, since the average person will likely be the first on 
the scene of a disaster. However, research shows that Americans could be better 
prepared for disasters, particularly based on two key indicators — the degree to 
which people report having disaster supplies set aside and have a household emer- 
gency plan. A 2009 Citizen Corps National Survey estimated that over half (56 per- 
cent) of U.S. households did not have disaster supplies in their homes, and even 
fewer had supplies set aside in their car or workplaces.^ Even those who responded 
that they are personally prepared may have only taken some of the actions rec- 
ommended, such as having water set aside but not having extra batteries for their 
flashlights. Fewer than half (44 percent) of the 2009 survey respondents reported 
having a household disaster plan, a level consistent with the results of past sur- 
veys.® Although it is unrealistic to expect first responders to assist everyone in a 
disaster, 30 percent of those surveyed said that the primary reason they were un- 
prepared was because they believed emergency personnel would help them in the 
event of a disaster. Also, 61 percent expected to rely on emergency responders in 
the first 72 hours following a disaster. The Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(EEMA) administrator and leaders in the emergency management community are 
encouraging citizens to take actions to become more involved in preparing them- 
selves and their communities, not only to mitigate the effects of a disaster, but to 
decrease their reliance on the Eederal Government for goods and services during a 
catastrophic event and allow governments at all levels to target resources where 
they are most needed. 

FEMA encourages public preparedness through the Community Preparedness Di- 
vision’s Citizen Corps program, which is designed to bring together Government and 
community leaders to involve citizens in all-hazards emergency preparedness and 
resilience, and the Ready Campaign, which makes literature and mass media con- 
tent available to spread the preparedness message to individuals, families, and busi- 
nesses."^ Citizen Corps is designed to promote the collaboration between local gov- 
ernment and community leaders via local Citizen Corps councils. Individual councils 
are to promote preparedness activities and to encourage volunteering with Federally 
sponsored programs that support first responders, referred to as Citizen Corps part- 
ner programs. Citizen Corps promotes five partner programs, two of which are sup- 
ported by FEMA — the Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) and Fire 
Corps.® The operating budgets for community preparedness programs currently rep- 
resent less than one-half of 1 percent of FEMA’s total budget. In fiscal year 2009, 
EEMA’s overall budget was about $7.9 billion, of which about $6.8 million was dedi- 


1 Individuals, the public, and community are used interchangeably in this testimony when dis- 
cussing preparedness for nongovernment community members. The terms encompass both citi- 
zens and noncitizens. Community nonprofit and private businesses are part of community pre- 
paredness, but were not within the scope of our work. 

2 Department of Homeland Security, Personal Preparedness in America: Findings From the 
2009 Citizen Corps National Survey (Washington, DC: August, 2009). 

® Federal Emergency Management Agency, Citizen Preparedness Review: A Review of Citizen 
Preparedness Research, Fall Update (Washington, DC: 2007). For example, National Center for 
Disaster Preparedness National surveys estimated the percentage of the population with an 
emergency plan was 43 percent in 2005, 45 percent in 2006, and 43 percent in 2007. 

"I According to FEMA officials, FEMA also encourages public preparedness through speaking 
engagements, the media, and social networking tools that were beyond the scope of our review. 
Regarding the Ready Campaign we focused on its efforts for individual and family preparedness. 
The Ready Campaign’s Business and Kid Campaign were not within the scope of our review. 

®The Department of Health and Human Service’s Office of the Surgeon General within the 
Office of Public Health and Science administers a third partner program, the Medical Reserve 
Corps (MRC). Also, the Department of Justice sponsors two other partner programs — ^Volunteers 
in Police Service and Neighborhood Watch. 
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cated to operating community preparedness programs and $2.1 million was for the 
Ready Campaign. 

FEMA’s National program office officials encourage State, local, regional, and 
Tribal governments and private and nonprofit community-based organizations to es- 
tablish and sustain local Citizen Corps councils and partner programs, partly 
through Federal funding for local efforts. Local Citizen Corps councils, CERTs, and 
Fire Corps all are considered “grassroots” organizations that use volunteers to oper- 
ate programs in their respective communities. Citizen Corps councils and CERT pro- 
grams are registered via the internet and are potentially eligible to apply for Fed- 
eral grant funding through the State to support their program.® According to De- 

g artment of Homeland Security (DHS) data, approximately $269 million in FEMA 
omeland security grants (including grants for Citizen Corps councils, CERT, and 
Fire Corps) were awarded for community preparedness projects from fiscal years 
2004 through 2008. In fiscal year 2008, funding for community preparedness grants 
represented about 1.9 percent of the total FEMA grant funding. Specifically, in fis- 
cal year 2008, approximately $56 million went to community preparedness projects, 
out of more than $3 billion awarded in DHS grants to strengthen prevention, protec- 
tion, response, and recovery capabilities at all levels of government. Appendix I pro- 
vides additional information on DHS grants awarded for community preparedness 
purposes from fiscal year 2004 through fiscal year 2008. 

In April 2009 we issued a report that discussed, among other things, the National 
preparedness system — a continuous cycle of: (1) Establishing policy and doctrine, (2) 
planning and allocating resources, (3) conducting training and exercises to gather 
lessons learned, and (4) assessing and reporting on the training and exercises to 
evaluate preparedness, including identifying any gaps in capabilities.'^ Assessments 
and reports resulting from the National preparedness system are to be used to in- 
form decision-makers on what improvements are needed and how to target finite re- 
sources to improve preparedness for disasters.® Our report recognized that devel- 
oping and integrating the elements of the National preparedness system is a chal- 
lenge for FEMA, and more specifically the National Preparedness Directorate 
(NPD), the FEMA component responsible for carrying out the key elements of the 
National preparedness system, in coordination with other Federal, State, local. Trib- 
al, nonprofit, and private sector organizations. We reported that the size and com- 
plexity of the Nation’s preparedness activities and the number of organizations in- 
volved — both public and private — pose a significant challenge to FEMA as it leads 
the Nation’s efforts to develop and sustain a National preparedness system. We fur- 
ther stated that, to develop an effective system, FEMA is to coordinate and partner 
with a broad range of stakeholders. As part of the Nation’s preparedness system, 
the status of citizen and community preparedness can affect the demands on first 
responders in the immediate aftermath of a disaster. 

As requested, today I will discuss our preliminary observations on: (1) What chal- 
lenges, if any, FEMA faces in measuring the performance of Citizen Corps, its part- 
ner programs, and the Ready Campaign, and (2) what actions, if any, FEMA has 
taken to develop a strategy to encompass how Citizen Corps, its partner programs, 
and the Ready Campaign are to operate within the context of the National pre- 
paredness system. My comments are based on our on-going review of Citizen Corps, 
its partner programs, and the Ready Campaign requested by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Homeland Security, the Chairwoman of its Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation Security and Infrastructure Protection, and the Chairman of this sub- 
committee. The final results of this review will be issued in a report later this year. 

To address our objectives, we reviewed documentation, such as FEMA’s strategic 
plan for 2008-2013, and interviewed officials at DHS’s headquarters in Washington, 
DC, and at 12 selected locations in five States — California, Florida, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. We selected these States based on the frequency of declared nat- 
ural disasters. In total, we conducted 41 interviews covering 53 organizations in the 


® Under FEMA’s Homeland Security Grant Program, States, territories, urban areas, and 
transportation authorities are eligible for FEMA grants to bolster National preparedness capa- 
bilities and protect critical infrastructure. These grants can be used to establish and sustain Cit- 
izen Corps councils; purchase equipment for CERTs, Fire Corps, or MRC; and support planning 
or training efforts. Local community preparedness organizations can also receive funding from 
State, local, or Tribal governments or private and nonprofit community-based preparedness or- 
ganizations. 

"^GAO, National Preparedness: FEMA Has Made Progress, but Needs to Complete and Inte- 
grate Planning, Exercise, and Assessment Efforts, GAO-09-369 (Washington, DC: Apr. 30, 2009). 

®A key part of the system involves the development of quantifiable standards and metrics — 
called target capabilities, defined as the level of capability needed to prevent, respond to, and 
recover from natural and man-made disasters — that can be used to assess existing capability 
levels compared with target capability levels. 
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five States.® The results from our interviews are not generalizable; however, they 
provide insights into the operations of local Citizen Corps and partner programs as 
well as their efforts to use Ready Campaign material to promote individual pre- 
paredness. We also analyzed FEMA’s strategic plan and NPD’s 2009 Operating Plan 
and compared these documents with criteria in our past work that discusses the six 
characteristics of an effective National strategy.^® In addition we reviewed and ana- 
lyzed data on the number of registered Citizen Corps and its partner programs to 
determine how FEMA measures the performance of its programs and compared 
EEMA’s data with the results of our work in the five States with criteria discussing 
best practices for performance measurement.^^ Furthermore, we obtained and ana- 
lyzed data on homeland security grants awarded from fiscal years 2004 through 

2008. To determine the reliability of DHS grant data and data on the activities of 
FEMA Citizen Corps and partner programs, we interviewed DHS officials about 
their procedures for ensuring the accuracy of performance data and compared DHS’s 
processes for compiling data on local community preparedness units with our past 
work on agency performance measurement. With regard to the Ready Campaign’s 
tracking survey and data on donated media, we reviewed documents and inter- 
viewed Ready Campaign officials and Ad Council officials to discuss their process 
for ensuring data accuracy. We determined that these data were reliable for the 
purposes of this review. 

We are conducting this performance audit from February 2008 through October 
2009 in accordance with generally accepted Government auditing standards. Those 
standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appro- 
priate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based 
on our audit objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable 
basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 

In summary, FEMA faces challenges measuring performance for Citizen Corps, 
partner programs, and the Ready Campaign because: (1) It relies on States to verify 
that data for its principal performance measure — the registered number of estab- 
lished volunteer organizations across the country — are accurate and does not have 
a process for monitoring State validation efforts, and (2) although the Ready Cam- 
paign controls the content of its message, it is not positioned to control the distribu- 
tion of its message or measure whether its message is changing the behavior of indi- 
viduals. EEMA officials said that EEMA expects to use a new, 2010 registration 
process to collect more comprehensive data on membership and council activities. 
Among other things, FEMA counts requests for literature, website hits, and the 
number of television announcements made to gauge performance for the Ready 
Campaign, but FEMA does not control when its message is viewed in various media 
because it relies on donated media, such as time to air television and radio an- 
nouncements. Because changes in individuals’ behavior can be the result of a vari- 
ety of factors, including preparedness campaigns sponsored by other organizations, 
it is difficult to measure the Ready Campaign’s effect on changes in individuals’ pre- 
paredness behavior. FEMA’s challenges in measuring the performance of citizen pre- 
paredness programs are compounded by the fact that it has not developed a strategy 
to encompass how Citizen Corps, its partner programs, and the Ready Campaign 
are to operate within the context of the National preparedness system. In April 

2009, we recommended that NPD develop a strategic plan to implement the Na- 


®This included 17 Citizen Corps councils, 12 CERT, 5 Fire Corps programs, and officials rep- 
resenting 19 other preparedness and emergency management organizations, such as local emer- 
gency managers and State officials in four of the five States we visited. 

i®GAO-09— 369 and GAO, Combating Terrorism: Evaluation of Selected Characteristics in Na- 
tional Strategies Related to Terrorism, GAO— 04^08T (Washington, DC: February 3, 2004). 

^^GAO-09— 369; GAO-04--408T; GAO, Results-Oriented Management: Strengthening Key Prac- 
tices at FEMA and Interior Could Promote Greater Use of Performance Information GAO— 09- 
676; (Washington, DC: Aug. 17, 2009); Influenza Pandemic: Gaps in Pandemic Planning and 
Preparedness Need to Be Addressed, (lAO-09— 909T (Washington, DC: July 29, 2009); Informa- 
tion-Sharing Environment: Definition of the Results to Be Achieved in Improving Terrorism-Re- 
lated Information Sharing Is Needed to Guide Implementation and Assess Progress GAO-08— 492 
(Washington, DC: June 25, 2008); Combating Terrorism: Evaluation of Selected Characteristics 
in National Strategies Related to Terrorism, GAO-04-^08T (Washington, DC: Feb. 3, 2004); Tax 
Administration: IRS Needs to Further Refine Its Tax Filing Season Performance Measures, 
GAO-03— 143 (Washington, DC: Nov. 22, 2002); Agency Performance Plans: Examples of Prac- 
tices That Can Improve Usefulness to Decisionmakers GAO/GGD/AIMD-99— 69 (Washington, DC: 
Feb. 26, 1999); Performance Plans: Selected Approaches for Verification and Validation of Agency 
Performance Information, GAO/GGD— 99139 (Washington, DC: July 30, 1999); Agencies’ Annual 
Performance Plans Under the Reform Act: An Assessment Guide to Facilitate Congressional Deci- 
sionmaking, GAO/GGD/AIMD— 10.1.18 (Washington, DC: February 1998); and Executive Guide: 
Effectively Implementing the Government Performance and Results Act, GAO/GGD— 96-118 
(Washington, DC: June 1, 1996). 
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tional preparedness system that contains such key elements as goals, objectives, and 
how progress in achieving them will be measured. FEMA agreed and reported that 
it is taking actions to strengthen strategic planning. FEMA stated that it is review- 
ing implementation plans and policy documents, such as the National Preparedness 
Guidelines, and that community preparedness is a key element being considered in 
this process. FEMA has not yet set a date for completion of the National prepared- 
ness system strategy, and the extent to which Citizen Corps, its partner programs, 
or the Ready Campaign will be included when the strategy is complete is not clear. 
We will continue to assess FEMA’s efforts to measure the performance of the com- 
munity preparedness programs and develop a strategy for integrating them into the 
National preparedness system as part of our on-going work. FEMA provided tech- 
nical comments on a draft of this testimony, which we discussed with FEMA offi- 
cials and incorporated as appropriate. 

BACKGROUND 

The Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 (Post-Katrina 
Act) required that FEMA establish the National preparedness system to ensure 
that the Nation has the ability to prepare for and respond to disasters of all types, 
whether natural or man-made, including terrorist attacks. The Community Pre- 
paredness Division is responsible for leading activities related to community pre- 
paredness, including management of the Citizen Corps program. According to fiscal 
year 2008 Homeland Security Grant Guidance, the program is to bring together 
community and Government leaders, including first responders, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and other community stakeholders. Serving as a Citizen Corps council. Gov- 
ernment and non-Government stakeholders are to collaborate in involving commu- 
nity members in emergency preparedness, planning, mitigation, response, and re- 
covery. Councils and partner programs register on-line to be included in the Na- 
tional program registries. The Division also supports the efforts of non-DHS Federal 
“partner programs,” such as the Medical Reserve Corps, that promote preparedness 
and the use of volunteers to support first responders. xhe CERT program’s mis- 
sion is to educate and train people in basic disaster preparedness and response 
skills, such as fire safety, light search and rescue, and disaster medical operations, 
using a Nationally developed, standardized training curriculum. Trained individuals 
can be recruited to participate on neighborhood, business, or Government teams to 
assist first responders. The mission of the Fire Corps program is to increase the ca- 
pacity of fire and emergency medical service departments through the use of volun- 
teers in nonoperational roles and activities, including administrative, public out- 
reach, fire safety, and emergency preparedness education. 

FEMA also is responsible for a related program, the Ready Campaign, which 
works in partnership with the Ad Council, an organization that creates public serv- 
ice messages, with the goals of raising public awareness regarding the need for 
emergency preparedness, motivating individuals to take steps toward preparedness, 
and ultimately increasing the level of National preparedness. The program makes 
preparedness information available to the public through its English and Spanish 
websites (www.ready.gov and www.listo.gov), through printed material that can be 
ordered from the program or via toll-free phone lines, and through public service 
announcements (PSA).!"^ The Ready Campaign message calls for individuals, fami- 
lies, and businesses to: (1) Get emergency supply kits, (2) make emergency plans, 
and (3) stay informed about emergencies and appropriate responses to those emer- 
gencies. 

FEMA Faces Challenges Measuring Performance of Citizen Corps Programs and the 
Ready Campaign 

FEMA faces challenges in measuring the performance of local community pre- 
paredness efforts because it lacks accurate information on those efforts. FEMA is 
also confronted with challenges in measuring performance for the Ready Campaign 
because the Ready Campaign is not positioned to control the placement of its pre- 
paredness messages or measure whether its message is changing the behavior of in- 
dividuals. 


12 The Post-Katrina Act was enacted as title VI of the Department of Homeland Security Ap- 
propriations Act, 2007, Pub. L. No. 109-295, 120 Stat. 1355, 1394-1463 (2006). 

12 Citizen Corps also identifies program “affiliates” that may be available to help advance Cit- 
izen Corps’s goals, such as the American Red Cross and Home Safety Council. 

11 See http: I ! www.ready.gov I america! about lpsa.html for an example of a Ready Campaign 
PSA. 
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FEMA Faces Challenges Measuring Performance of Community Preparedness 
Efforts Because It Lacks Accurate Information on Local Programs 

According to FEMA officials, FEMA promotes citizen preparedness and vol- 
unteerism by encouraging collaboration and the creation of community Citizen 
Corps, CERT, and Fire Corps programs. FEMA includes the number of Citizen 
Corps councils, CERTs, and Fire Corps established across the country as its prin- 
cipal performance measure. However, FEMA faces challenges ensuring that the in- 
formation needed to measure the number of established, active units is accurate. In 
our past work we reported on the importance of ensuring that program data are of 
sufficient quality to document performance and support decision-making, Although 
not a measure under the Government Performance Result Act, FEMA programs re- 
port the number of local units registered as a principal performance measure; how- 
ever, our work showed that the number of active units reported may differ from the 
number that actually exist.^® For example, as of September 2009: 

• Citizen Corps reported having 2,409 registered Citizen Corps councils Nation- 
wide that encompass jurisdictions where approximately 79 percent of the U.S. 
population resides. However, 12 of the 17 registered councils we contacted dur- 
ing our site visits were active and 5 were not. 

• The CERT program reported having 3,354 registered CERTs. Of the 12 reg- 
istered CERTs we visited, 11 were actively engaged in CERT activities, such as 
drills, exercises, and emergency preparedness outreach, or had been deployed 
to assist in an emergency or disaster situation, although 1 had members that 
had not been trained. One registered CERT was no longer active. 

State officials in two of the four States also said that the data on number of reg- 
istered programs might not be accurate. One State official responsible for the Cit- 
izen Corps council and CERT programs in the State estimated that as little as 20 
percent of the registered councils were active, and the State subsequently removed 
more than half of its 40 councils from the National website. Officials in the other 
State said that the National database is not accurate and they have begun to send 
e-mails to or call local councils to verify the accuracy of registrations in their State. 
These officials said that they plan to follow up with those councils that do not re- 
spond, but they were not yet certain what they planned to do if the councils were 
no longer active. These results raise questions about the accuracy of FEMA’s data 
on the number of councils across the Nation, and the accuracy of FEMA’s measure 
that registered councils cover 79 percent of the population Nation-wide. 

Some change in the number of active local programs can be expected, based on 
factors including changes in Government leadership, voluntary participation by civic 
leaders, and financial support. FEMA officials told us that the Homeland Security 
Grant Program guidance designates State officials as responsible for approving ini- 
tial council and CERT registrations and ensure that the data are updated as need- 
ed. According to FEMA officials, however, in practice this may not occur. Commu- 
nity Preparedness Division officials said that they do not monitor whether States 
are regularly updating local unit registration information. 

FEMA officials said that FEMA plans to adopt a new on-line registration process 
for Citizen Corps councils and CERTs in 2010, which will likely result in some pro- 
grams being removed from FEMA’s registries. They said that FEMA expects to use 
the new registration process to collect more comprehensive data on membership and 
council activities. According to FEMA officials, updating initial registration informa- 
tion will continue to be the responsibility of State officials. The Citizen Corps Direc- 
tor noted that the Citizen Corps program does not have the ability to require all 
local units to update information, particularly councils or CERTS that receive no 
Federal funding. According to the Fire Corps program Acting Director, a State advo- 
cacy program initiated in 2007 may help identify inactive programs as well as pro- 
mote the Fire Corps program. As of September 2009, there were 53 advocates in 
31 States. We will continue to assess this issue as part of our on-going work. 

The Ready Campaign Faces Challenges Measuring Performance Because It Is 
Not Positioned to Control the Distribution of Its Preparedness Messages 
and Measure Whether Its Message Effects Individual Behavior 

Currently, the Ready Campaign measures its performance based on measures 
such as materials distributed or PSAs shown. For example, according to a DHS offi- 
cial, in fiscal year 2008, the Ready Campaign had: 


isGAO-03-143. 

isGAO/GGD-96-118. 

I'^We interviewed State officials in four of the five States we visited — California, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. We did not interview State officials in Nevada. Our Nevada site visit 
interviews were related to observing exercises with CERT participation. 
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• more than 99 million “hits” on its website; 

• more than 12 million pieces of Ready Campaign literature requested or 
downloaded; and, 

• 43,660 calls to the toll-free call numbers. 

The Ready Campaign relies on these measures because it faces two different chal- 
lenges determining whether its efforts are influencing individuals to be more pre- 
pared. First, the Ready Campaign is not positioned to control the when or where 
its preparedness message is viewed. Second, the Ready Campaign is not positioned 
to measure whether its message is changing the behavior of individuals. 

With regard to the Ready Campaign’s ability to control the distribution of its mes- 
sage, our prior work has shown that agencies whose programs rely on others to de- 
liver services face challenges in targeting and measuring results in meeting ulti- 
mate goals, and when this occurs, agencies can use intermediate measures to gauge 
program activities.'^® However, according to FEMA’s Acting Director for the Ready 
Campaign, funds are not available for the Ready Campaign to purchase radio and 
television time to air its PSAs; rather, the Ready Campaign relies on donations of 
various sources of media. As a result, the Ready Campaign does not control what, 
when, or where Ready Campaign materials are placed when the media is donated. 
For example, what PSA is shown and the slots (e.g., a specific channel at a specific 
time) that are donated by television, radio, and other media companies are not 
under the Ready Campaign’s control, and these are not always prime viewing or lis- 
tening spots. Based on Ad Council data, the Ready Campaign’s PSAs in 2008 were 
aired about 5 percent or less of the time by English and Spanish television stations 
during prime time (8:00 pm to 10:59 p.m.), and about 25 percent of the PSAs were 
aired from 1:00 a.m. to 4:00 a.m. Similarly, about 47 percent of English radio and 
about 27 percent of Spanish radio spots were aired from midnight to 6:00 a.m. 
FEMA officials said that with the release of its September 2009 PSAs, they expect 
increased placement during hours where there are more viewers and listeners. 

Just as the Ready Campaign has no control over the time PSAs are aired, it does 
not control the type of media (e.g., radio and television) donated. Based on Ad Coun- 
cil data on the dollar value of media donated to show Ready Campaign materials 
(the value of the donated media is generally based on what it would cost the Ready 
Campaign if the media space were purchased), much of the value from donated 
media is based on space donated in the yellow pages. Figure 1 shows the value of 
various types of media donated to the Ready Campaign to distribute its message 
during 2008. 


Figure 1 : Value of Media Donated in 2008 to Distribute Ready Campaign Message 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Source; GAO analysis of Ad Council data. 


GAO/GGD/AlMD-99-69. 
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The Ready Campaign also faces a challenge determining the extent to which it 
contributes to individuals taking action to become more prepared — the program’s 
goal. Measuring the Ready Campaign’s progress toward its goal is problematic be- 
cause it can be difficult to isolate the specific effect of exposure to Ready Campaign 
materials on an individual’s level of emergency preparedness. Research indicates 
that there may be a number of factors that are involved in an individual taking ac- 
tion to become prepared, such as his or her beliefs as to vulnerability to disaster, 
geographic location, or income. A basic question in establishing whether the Ready 
Campaign is changing behavior is, first, determining the extent to which the Ready 
Campaign’s message has been received by the general population. The Ad Council 
conducts an annual survey to determine public awareness of the Ready Campaign, 
among other things. For example, in the Ad Council’s 2008 survey: 

• When asked if they had heard of a website called Ready.gov that provides infor- 
mation about steps to take to prepare in the event of a natural disaster or ter- 
rorist attack, 21 percent of those surveyed said that they were aware of the 
Ready.gov website. 

• When asked a similar question about television, radio, and print PSAs, 37 per- 
cent of those surveyed said that they have seen or heard at least one Ready 
Campaign PSA. 

Another factor is isolating the Ready Campaign’s message from other prepared- 
ness messages that individuals might have received. The Ad Council’s 2008 survey 
found that 30 percent of those surveyed identified the American Red Cross as the 
primary source of emergency preparedness information; 11 percent identified the Ad 
Council. 

While the Ad Council survey may give a general indication as to the population’s 
familiarity with the Ready Campaign, it does not provide a measure of preparedness 
actions taken based on the Ready Campaign’s promotion, that is, a clear link from 
the program to achieving program goals. The Ad Council reported that those who 
were aware of Ready Campaign’s advertising were significantly more likely to say 
that they had taken steps to prepare for disaster, but acknowledged that the Ready 
Campaign could not claim full credit for the differences. Further, as the 2009 Cit- 
izen Corps survey showed, the degree to which individuals are prepared may be less 
than indicated because preparedness drops substantially when more detailed ques- 
tions about supplies are asked.^® We will continue to assess FEMA’s efforts to meas- 
ure the performance of the Ready Campaign as part of our on-going work. 

FEMA HAS NOT DEVELOPED A STRATEGY ENCOMPASSING HOW CITIZEN CORPS, ITS PART- 
NER PROGRAMS, AND THE READY CAMPAIGN ARE TO OPERATE WITHIN THE CONTEXT 

OF THE NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS SYSTEM 

While DHS’s and FEMA’s strategic plans have incorporated efforts to promote 
community preparedness, FEMA has not developed a strategy encompassing how 
Citizen Corps, its partner programs, and the Ready Campaign are to operate within 
the context of the National preparedness system. An objective in DHS’s Strategic 
Plan for 2008-2013 to “Ensure Preparedness” envisions empowering Americans to 
take individual and community actions before and after disasters strike. Similarly, 
FEMA’s Strategic Plan for 2008-2013 envisions a strategy to “Lead the Nation’s ef- 
forts for greater personal and community responsibility for preparedness through 
public education and awareness, and community engagement and planning, includ- 
ing outreach to vulnerable populations.” FEMA’s Strategic Plan delegates to the 
agency’s components the responsibility for developing their own strategic plans, 
which are to include goals, objectives, and strategies. FEMA’s Strategic Plan states 
that the components’ strategic plans are to focus on identif 3 dng outcomes and meas- 
uring performance. 

NPD has not clearly articulated goals for FEMA’s community preparedness pro- 
grams or a strategy to show how Citizen Corps, its partner programs, and the 
Ready Campaign are to achieve those goals within the context of the National pre- 
paredness system. In our past work, we reported that desirable characteristics of 
an effective National strategy include articulating the strategy’s purpose and goals; 
followed by subordinate objectives and specific activities to achieve results; and de- 
fining organizational roles, responsibilities, and coordination, including a discussion 


i®FEMA, Citizen Preparedness Review: A Review of Citizen Preparedness Researeh, Fall 2007. 

Similarly, public knowledge of the Ready Campaign may be less than indicated, based on 
the 2007 Citizen Corps survey. For example, the 2007 survey asked respondents about famili- 
arity with Federal preparedness programs and estimated that 16 percent of respondents had 
heard about Ready.gov. However when asked to describe the program, only 2 percent of respond- 
ents reported that they had a firm understanding of the program. 
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of resources needed to reach strategy goals.^i In April 2009, we reported that NPD 
had not developed a strategic plan that defines program roles and responsibilities, 
integration and coordination processes, and goals and performance measures for its 
programs.22 We reported that instead of a strategic plan, NPD officials stated that 
they used a draft annual operating plan and Post-Katrina Act provisions to guide 
NPD’s efforts. The draft operating plan identifies NPD goals and NPD subcompo- 
nents responsible for carr3dng out segments of the operating plan, including eight 
objectives identified for the Division under NPD’s goal to “enhance the preparedness 
of individuals, families, and special needs populations through awareness planning 
and training.” NPD’s objectives for meeting this goal do not describe desired out- 
comes. 

For example, one of NPD’s objectives for the Community Preparedness Division 
is to increase “the number of functions that CERTs will be able to perform effec- 
tively during emergency response,” but the plan does not describe how many and 
what type of functions CERTs currently perform, what additional functions they 
could perform, and what it means to be effective.^^ NPD’s draft operating plan also 
does not include other key elements of an effective National strategy, such as how 
it will measure progress in meeting its goals and objectives; the roles and respon- 
sibilities of those who will be implementing specific programs within the Commu- 
nity Preparedness Division, such as Citizen Corps or Fire Corps; or potential costs 
and types of resources and investments needed to meet goals and objectives needed 
to implement civilian preparedness programs. As a result, NPD is unable to pro- 
vide a picture of priorities or how adjustments might be made in view of resource 
constraints. 

In our April 2009 report we recommended that NPD take a more strategic ap- 
proach to implementing the National preparedness system to include the develop- 
ment of a strategic plan that contains such key elements as goals, objectives, and 
how progress in achieving them will be measured. DHS concurred with our rec- 
ommendation and, in commenting on our report, stated that it reported making 
progress in this area and is continuing to work to fully implement the recommenda- 
tion. NPD officials stated in September 2009 that DHS, FEMA, and NPD, in coordi- 
nation with National security staff, were discussing Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive 8 (National Preparedness), including the development of a preparedness 
strategy and an implementation strategy.^® They said that community and indi- 
vidual preparedness were key elements of those discussions. However, NPD officials 
did not state when the strategy will be completed; thus, it is not clear to what ex- 
tent it will integrate Citizen Corps, its partner programs, and the Ready Campaign. 
NPD officials stated that work is under way on revising the target capabilities, 
which are to include specific outcomes, measures, and resources. NPD officials said 
that the draft for public comment is expected to be issued in fiscal year 2010. 

The Ready Campaign is also working to enhance its strategic direction. According 
to the FEMA Director of External Affairs, the Ready Campaign’s strategy is being 
revised to reflect the transition of the program from DHS’s Office of Public Affairs 
to FEMA’s Office of External Affairs, and the new FEMA Director’s approach to pre- 
paredness. Program officials said that the Ready Campaign will have increased ac- 
cess to staff and resources and is to be guided by a FEMA-wide strategic plan for 
external communications. As of September 2009 the plan was still being developed 
and no date has been set for completion. We will continue to monitor this issue as 
well FEMA’s effort to develop a strategy encompassing how Citizen Corps and its 
partner programs are to operate within the context of the National preparedness 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my prepared statement. I would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions you or other Members of the subommittee may have. 


21GAO-04-408T and GAO-09-369. 

22GAO-09-369. 

NPD’s other objectives relate to enhancing preparedness capabilities, strengthening partner- 
ships, conducting emergency preparedness research, integrating community preparedness into 
grant guidance, holding a National conference, ensuring local implementation of the NET Guard 
Pilot Program, and developing a National strategy to collaborate with law enforcement partners. 

2‘‘GAO-09-369. 

Homeland Security Presidential Directive 8 — National Preparedness (Dec. 17, 2003). In De- 
cember 2003, the President issued guidance that called on the Secretary of Homeland Security 
to carry out and coordinate preparedness activities with public, private, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions involved in such activities. 
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Appendix I. — Homeland Security Grant Funding for Community 
Preparedness, 2004 through 2008 

Department of Homeland Security support for local community preparedness ac- 
tivities is provided through homeland security grants, specifically the Citizen Corps 
grant program, but community preparedness activities are also eligible for support 
under other homeland security grants. Citizen Corps grants are awarded to States 
based on a formula of 0.75 percent of the total amount available to each State (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) and 0.25 
percent of the total amount available for each U.S. territory, with the balance of 
funding being distributed on a population basis. 

For other DHS homeland security grants, a State prepares a request for funding, 
which can include support for the State’s community preparedness efforts, as al- 
lowed under the guidance for a particular grant. For example, the 2009 Homeland 
Security Grant (guidance lists “Conducting public education and outreach cam- 
paigns, including promoting individual, family, and business emergency prepared- 
ness” as an allowable cost for State homeland security grants. Grant funding can 
be used to support Citizen Corps, Citizen Corps partner programs, or other State 
community preparedness priorities. The Federal Emergency Management Agency’s 
(FEMA) grant reporting database does not categorize grants in a way that allows 
identification of the amount of funding going to a particular community prepared- 
ness program. 

Table 1 summarizes the approximately $269 million in DHS grants that were 
identified by grantees as supporting community preparedness projects from fiscal 
years 2004 through 2008. The amount is an approximation because of limitations 
in identifying grants for such projects. Our selection of projects for inclusion relied 
on grantees identifying their projects under one of three predefined project types 
that FEMA officials said are relevant for community preparedness or were projects 
funded with a Citizen Corps program grant. Not all grantees may have used these 
descriptions. We worked with grant officials to identify the most appropriate grant 
selection criteria. 
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Mr. Cuellar. Mr. Jenkins, again, thank you again for your testi- 
mony. 

At this time, Ms. Smith, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF WENDY L. SMITH, ASSISTANT CITY MANAGER, 

MCALLEN, TEXAS 

Ms. Smith. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
committee. It is my pleasure to speak to you today about commu- 
nity preparedness, particularly with regard to the Citizen Corps 
program and its affiliates. 

My name is Wendy Smith, and I am an assistant city manager 
and an assistant emergency management coordinator in McAllen, 
Texas, a border community of 130,000, located in a three-county re- 
gion of 1.2 million residents. 

McAllen’s CERT team is one of seven Citizen Corps teams in the 
region. Annually, we train almost 50 new volunteers in three class- 
es. The objective of the Citizen Corps program is to have better 
trained — and therefore, safer — volunteers to assist their neighbors, 
co-workers and churches in case of emergency. 

During a disaster, well-meaning but often untrained good Sa- 
maritans turn out to help. All too frequently, they hinder the ef- 
forts of our first responders. Emergency services may be diverted 
to provide impromptu training for these spontaneous volunteers. 
This scenario is the reason that programs such as Citizen Corps 
are vitally important community preparedness tools. 

We know not everyone will be ready, so regionally we strive to 
have a total of 500 trained CERT volunteers to deploy wherever 
they are needed at any given time. Right now, we have approxi- 
mately 165, many of whom assisted in the EOC during Hurricane 
Dolly in 2008. 

In our jurisdiction, we have waiting lists for CERT participants 
and a shortage of trainers from the various local governments. All 
of the participating local governments provide in-kind the cost of 
trainers, facilities, equipment, and administrative coordination of 
the classes. Seven Citizen Corps teams and their affiliates in our 
region are supported by a Federal grant of less than $20,000. 

I would like to ask for more funding for these programs, but I 
know that is not feasible at this time. Instead, I submit this rec- 
ommended change utilizing existing funding. Consider removing 
categorical funding restrictions within the grant for promotional 
items, equipment, and training. For example, McAllen no longer 
has a need to promote the CERT team since there is a waiting list 
of volunteers. 

However, 15 percent of the grant is allocated to promotional and 
educational materials. That funding is better utilized for equip- 
ment and training, such as CPR classes not currently offered, and 
is enough to allow the city to train an additional team. This added 
flexibility helps us move toward our common goal of training and, 
more importantly, retaining volunteers. 

The first 72 hours of a disaster is the most critical time, but it 
is also the time that emergency responders are overwhelmed with 
calls for service. At no other time is it more important to have your 
citizens trained to help themselves and each other. 
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While these volunteers are not intended to replace first respond- 
ers, they provide immediate assistance when traditional emergency 
services cannot meet the demand. Your support of the Citizen 
Corps program is greatly appreciated by local governments such as 
ours that continually work to prepare our residents to help them- 
selves and each other during disasters. 

Thank you for your time and attention today. I am happy to an- 
swer any questions. 

[The statement of Ms. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Wendy L. Smith 
October 1, 2009 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee. It is my pleasure 
to speak to you today about community preparedness, particularly with regard to 
the Citizen Corps program and its affiliates. 

My name is Wendy L. Smith, and I serve as an Assistant City Manager and As- 
sistant Emergency Management Coordinator in McAllen, Texas, a border commu- 
nity of 130,000, located in a Council of Governments service area of 1.2 million resi- 
dents. 

McAllen has an active CERT team which is one of seven Citizen Corps affiliate 
programs in our three county region. Annually we train almost 50 new volunteers 
in three classes. The objective of the Citizen Corps program is to have better 
trained — and therefore safer — volunteers to assist their neighbors, co-workers, and 
churches in case of emergency. We are fortunate in our community, as in yours, to 
have individuals who are willing to help those who cannot help themselves during 
natural or man-made disasters. Whether it be flooding, wildfires, tornadoes, or 
earthquakes, we are lucky to have citizen volunteers who heed the call to service. 
Though well-intentioned, these volunteers are frequently untrained, and therefore 
may actually hinder the efforts of our first responders. Emergency services may be 
diverted to provide impromptu training for these spontaneous volunteers. This sce- 
nario is the reason that programs such as Citizen Corps are vitally important com- 
munity preparedness tools. 

The Citizen Corps website states that the CERT program seeks to double the 
number of participants over the next 2 years, with over 400,000 individuals com- 
pleting the training. FEMA should be commended for this ambitious goal. Region- 
ally we strive to have a total of 500 trained CERT volunteers to deploy wherever 
they are needed at any given time. In our jurisdiction we have waiting lists for 
CERT participants and a shortage of trainers from the various local governments. 
All of the participating local governments provide in-kind the cost of trainers, facili- 
ties, equipment, and administrative coordination of the classes. Seven Citizen Corps 
teams and their affiliates in our region are supported by a Federal grant of less 
than $20,000. 

While I would like to come here today asking for more funding for Citizen Corps 
programs across the Nation, as a Government employee I realize that resources are 
finite. As such, I submit this recommended change utilizing existing funding. Re- 
move categorical funding restrictions within the grant (for promotional items, equip- 
ment, and training). For example, McAllen no longer has a need to promote the 
CERT team, as there is a waiting list of volunteers. However, 15% of the grant is 
allocated to promotional and educational materials. That funding is better utilized 
for equipment and training, such as CPR classes not currently offered, and is 
enough to allow the city to train an additional team. This added flexibility helps us 
move toward our common goal of training and retaining volunteers. 

Citizen Corps cultivates and sustains the spirit of volunteerism that has long been 
a source of pride in our communities. While these volunteers are not intended to 
replace first responders, they provide immediate assistance when traditional emer- 
gency services cannot meet the demand. Your support of the Citizen Corps program 
is greatly appreciated by local governments such as ours that continually work to 
prepare our residents to help themselves and each other during disasters. Thank 
you for your time and attention today. I am happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Ms. Smith, for your testimony. 

At this time, we will recognize Ms. DeFrancis. 
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STATEMENT OF SUZANNE C. DE FRANCIS, CHIEF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS OFFICER, AMERICAN RED CROSS 

Ms. DeFrancis. Good morning, Chairman Cuellar, and Ranking 
Member Rogers, and distinguished Members of the committee. 

Thank you for inviting me here today on behalf of the American 
Red Cross and for drawing the public’s attention to this very im- 
portant topic of preparedness. As Mr. Rogers said, incidents in re- 
cent weeks — from the arrest of suspected terrorists in the United 
States, deadly flooding in Georgia and other southeastern States, 
earthquakes, tsunamis, typhoons in the Pacific, school districts 
closed from HlNl — reminds that disasters and other emergencies 
are all too real and all of us must be prepared and get our families, 
neighbors, communities, and country prepared. 

At the American Red Cross, our mission has been to help pre- 
vent, prepare for, and respond to disasters, and we have been doing 
it for more than a century. But as important as our work is in re- 
sponding after disaster strikes, nothing is as important as what we 
do before a disaster strikes. The old saying holds true: An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Research shows that a dollar spent on prevention can save about 
$4 in response. That is a significant return on investment and one 
our Nation should not fail to make. Preparedness saves lives and 
livelihoods. 

We also have an obligation to promote preparedness not just to 
those who can afford it, but to those at-risk populations — the elder- 
ly, disabled, and poor — who are the most vulnerable. 

A Red Cross survey this summer showed that while 89 percent 
of the public agree it is important to be prepared, far fewer are ac- 
tually taking the steps necessary. As Mr. Cuellar noted, they may 
be taking some of the steps, but they are not really what we would 
call prepared. The level of public preparedness remains far too low, 
and at the Red Cross we are not satisfied. 

People mostly don’t prepare because they don’t think it will hap- 
pen to them. Interestingly, though, our polls show that more than 
50 percent of people have actually had loss of power and utilities, 
had to evacuate, had to offer first aid to someone near them, so 
these everyday emergencies really do happen to people. 

People prepare, though, when they think something will happen 
to them. That is why we are seeing a relatively high level of pre- 
paredness around HlNl. Overwhelming majorities report they are 
taking steps to cover their cough and wash their hands, and 62 
percent plan on being vaccinated. 

So at the Red Cross, we are continually working to find new and 
better strategies to reach the public. Each day, an estimated 50,000 
people receive Red Cross training classes and preparedness edu- 
cation presentations. One I would like to highlight is in New Orle- 
ans, where we started what we called a pillowcase project. Children 
were given pillowcases which they could decorate and stuff with 
the favorite things they would like to take with them if they need- 
ed to evacuate, in the sense of an emergency. 

We know this project works because when Hurricane Gustav 
headed up the same area hit by Katrina, kids showed up in our 
shelters, and they had their pillowcases, and they were filled with 
supplies, so that is progress. 
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Another effective way to reach people is through the workplace. 
Studies have shown that 1 of every 4 small businesses that are 
forced to close because of a disaster never reopen. That is why the 
American Red Cross developed a web-based, self-assessment tool 
that makes preparedness easy for businesses of all sizes. It is 
called the Ready Rating program, and membership is free. 

Businesses score themselves annually and maintain their mem- 
bership by developing and implementing emergency response 
plans, giving preparedness information to their employees, and im- 
proving their overall score just a little bit every year. 

Ready Rating was the brainchild of business owners in St. Louis 
and received backing from Anheuser-Busch, and now we want to 
expand it to 16 more cities. We thank Congressman Cao of this 
committee for signing on as a member in southeast Louisiana. 

As I mentioned, the Red Cross is very focused on educating the 
public about HlNl. We have developed and distributed countless 
information sheets, some of which are at the table here today. Our 
Philadelphia chapter distributed over 285,000 handouts at 570 
Wawa stores. We use social media to post messages on YouTube, 
Facebook, and Twitter. Red Cross youth are conducting outreach at 
schools and colleges. 

In addition to educating the public, during a flu outbreak, the 
American Red Cross remains committed to its core services of 
maintaining a safe blood supply and providing disaster relief to 
those in need. Our goal is to build a culture of preparedness 
throughout our Nation, but no single organization can do it alone. 

This week. Secretary Janet Napolitano came to the American 
Red Cross to deliver an important speech on preparedness. She 
summoned all of us to a grassroots effort to better prepare our com- 
munities, and the American Red Cross heartily applauds her for 
this and supports her call to action. 

We are also grateful for this committee. We commend you, Mr. 
Cuellar, for introducing H.R. 1, the Citizen and Community Pre- 
paredness Act, and we will work with you to pass that. We are 
pleased so many Members of the committee co-sponsored the reso- 
lution on National Preparedness Month, introduced by Representa- 
tive Yvette Clarke. 

Finally, the Red Cross is also partnering with many faith-based 
and community groups to promote preparedness. By partnering 
with people like the more than 25,000 members of the West Ange- 
les Church of God in Christ in Los Angeles, we can multiply our 
efforts and really build that grassroots movement Secretary Napoli- 
tano envisions. 

Working together as a Nation, we are confident we can build a 
society in which every individual, every family, every business, 
every school, every faith-based and civic organization is prepared. 

Thank you. I look forward to your questions. 

[The statement of Ms. DeFrancis follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Suzanne C. DeFrancis 
October 1, 2009 

Good Morning Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers and distinguished 
Members of the subcommittee. My name is Suzy DeFrancis, and I am the chief pub- 
lic affairs officer of the American Red Cross. Today’s hearing entitled, “State of Cit- 
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izen and Community Preparedness” is a very important issue for the Red Cross and 
the Nation. We commend the Subcommittee on Emergency, Communications, Pre- 
paredness and Response for drawing the public’s attention to it at this hearing. 

The timing of your hearing could not be more relevant. In addition to the fact that 
September is National Preparedness Month, we have unfortunately been reminded 
in the last 2 weeks of why preparedness matters. We have seen the arrest in the 
United States of a suspect in what is being called the most serious terrorist plot 
since 9/11. We have seen deadly flooding in Georgia and other Southeastern States, 
and earthquakes and tsunamis in the Pacific. We have seen school districts closed, 
one in Huntsville, Texas, athletic events cancelled, and sadly more deaths from the 
HlNl virus. 

With these incidents as a backdrop, we are reminded that the threat of disasters 
and other emergencies is very real today and requires us all to remain diligent in 
our efforts to be prepared and to get our families, neighbors, communities, and coun- 
try prepared. 


VALUE OF PREPAREDNESS 

At the American Red Cross, our mission is to help people prevent, prepare for, 
and respond to disasters and other emergencies. We have been doing this work for 
more than a century. As you know, we are chartered by the Congress to perform 
our mission, and we have specific responsibilities under ESF 6 of the National Re- 
sponse Framework. We shelter, feed, and counsel victims of disasters at home and 
abroad; collect and distribute nearly half of the Nation’s blood supply; teach pre- 
paredness and lifesaving skills; and we support military members and families 
through emergency communications. So whether it is a hurricane or heart attack, 
a call for blood or a call for help, the Red Cross is there around the corner, around 
the Nation, and around the world. 

Each year, the American Red Cross responds to more than 70,000 disasters in 
communities Nation-wide from a single family house or apartment fire, to a large- 
scale disaster like a hurricane. But whether it is a small- or large-scale disaster, 
every disaster is an intensely personal tragedy for the people involved. That’s why 
we want everyone to make a personal commitment to preparedness. 

Being prepared can help you protect your family and loved ones in a disaster. It 
can help you respond effectively until help arrives. It can save lives. It can also save 
livelihoods by helping individuals and businesses get back on their feet faster. At 
the American Red Cross, we do important work in providing relief after a disaster 
strikes. But nothing is as important as what we do before disaster strikes. The old 
saying is right: An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The investments we make in preparedness today have the potential to save count- 
less lives and resources in the future. A study done in 2005 by the Multi-hazard 
Mitigation Council found: “On average, every dollar spent by FEMA on hazard miti- 
gation (actions to reduce disaster losses) provides the Nation with about $4 in future 
benefits.” So if $1 spent on prevention can save $4 in response, that is a significant 
return on investment and one our Nation should not fail to make. 

Moreover, research also shows that those with the least suffer the most when dis- 
aster strikes. Most people who come to Red Cross shelters are people who have no- 
where else to go and no money to pay for a motel room or other shelter. So we have 
an obligation as a society to make sure that we are promoting preparedness not just 
to those who can afford it, but to those at-risk populations — the elderly, disabled, 
and poor — who are most vulnerable. 

POLLING ON PREPAREDNESS 

Even though 89 percent of the public believe it is important to be prepared — far 
fewer are actually taking the steps necessary to prepare, according to a Red Cross 
survey conducted in late July and early August. In many cases, they don’t know 
what to do or they think it takes too much time. 

That’s why the Red Cross has worked with our Federal partners at FEMA and 
DHS to send one consistent message about the 3 simple steps you can take to keep 
your loved ones safer: Get a Kit, Make a Plan, and Be Informed. 

Our recent survey showed 80 percent of Americans had taken at least one key 
preparedness step, for example: 

• 47% have assembled an emergency kit; 

• 45% have chosen an out-of-town contact; 

• 24% have practiced their emergency plan. 

But only 12 percent of Americans are reasonably prepared for a disaster, as rec- 
ommended by the Red Cross. 
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So clearly the level of public preparedness remains very low, and we are not satis- 
fied with the progress that has been made to date. We need to continue to find new 
and better strategies to reach the public with this message. We also need to have 
some fun. We launched a “Do More than Cross Your Fingers” campaign this year 
to promote preparedness with Jamie Lee Curtis as our celebrity spokesperson. She 
sent out an email about how she includes chocolate and dental floss in her prepared- 
ness kit — and it was one of the most-opened emails we have sent out. 

One perception we need to change is that people think preparedness only applies 
to large-scale disasters and they don’t think those will happen to them, or if they 
do, they think Government will bail them out. But the fact is that disruptive emer- 
gencies strike far more often than people realize. 

For example, our Red Cross survey showed that more than 50 percent of Ameri- 
cans have experienced at least one of the following emergencies: 

• Losing Utilities for at least three days; 

• Evacuating their home; 

• Providing first aid to others. 

These are the “everyday emergencies” that everyone should prepare for. 

We also know that people prepare to the degree they think a threat is imminent. 
That’s why we are seeing a relatively high degree of preparedness about the HINI 
flu. 

A recent poll conducted by the American Red Cross on HlNl flu found an over- 
whelming majority of the public were taking steps against the virus: 

• 78% are taking or planning to take extra measures to cover their coughs and 
sneezes with a tissue; 

• 76% are taking or planning to take extra measures to wash their hands more 
carefully. 

The media took notice of the fact that women are more likely to take protective 
actions, with 84 percent making an extra effort to cover coughs and sneezes (versus 
71 percent for men) and 81 percent washing their hands more carefully and more 
often (compared to 71 percent for men). 

The survey also found that 62 percent of those surveyed plan on being vaccinated 
against the new flu virus and nearly half of those surveyed (46 percent) plan on 
assembling a 2-week supply of food, water, and medicine in the event they or some- 
one in their family becomes sick and needs to stay home for extended periods of 
time. 


RED CROSS ACTIVITIES TO PROMOTE PREPAREDNESS 

At the Red Cross, we are continually working on new and better ways to promote 
preparedness. 

Each day, an estimated 50,000 people receive Red Cross training classes and pre- 
paredness education presentations. Our website is full of links to preparedness in- 
formation, and people can take many of these courses on-line. Numerous prepared- 
ness materials are also available in multiple languages aimed at different segments 
of the population. 

For example, we have found that school children are very good at getting their 
parents to prepare, and we reach more than 1 million school children every year 
with our Masters of Disaster curriculum. We also have a Mother’s Guide to Pre- 
paredness. You might be interested to know that according to some research, the 
most trusted and effective messengers on preparedness — even among adults — are 
their mothers. 

The bulk of Red Cross programs and services are delivered through a vibrant net- 
work of 700 chapters located across the country. Chapters are able to tailor National 
programs to meet the diverse needs of their specific communities. They partner in 
their communities with local businesses, schools, emergency management, public 
health departments, and Citizen Corps Councils. 

I would like to highlight how local Red Cross chapters, many in your districts, 
are working with partners in their communities to become better prepared. 

• The city of Laredo, Texas is a hub of preparedness. The National Red Cross 
uses Laredo to pre-position support for hurricane evacuation and response, and 
the Laredo Red Cross branch and San Antonio Chapter work with the city to 
support the Hurricane Hub Shelters as part of the State Evacuation Plan. 

• In Alabama, the Red Cross has worked with the Governor’s Office of Faith- 
based Initiatives to use community colleges as shelters when evacuation of the 
Gulf Coast is mandated, and we trained staff at the colleges in shelter oper- 
ations. Masters of Disaster CDs, purchased with a grant from ALFA Insurance 
Co., have been distributed to every elementary school in a seven-county area 
over a 5-year period. 
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• In Mississippi, we have more than 1,600 disaster-trained volunteers prepared 
to respond. Red Cross chapters across the State held shelter-management train- 
ing sessions this year with the African Methodist Episcopal Church (AME) and 
have also worked with NAACP and HOPE Worldwide to train more volunteers. 
As a result, while there is still room for growth, diversity across the Mississippi 
volunteer base is rising. In addition, the Red Cross prepares by pre-positioning 
supplies in Mississippi, including 11 preloaded kitchen support trailers, a 
30,000-square-foot headquarters/warehouse, and a fixed site Disaster Response 
Communications Network to enable connectivity between the National Red 
Cross Disaster Operations Center and local service delivery sites. 

• In Louisiana, every one of the 4,000 families who worked with Red Cross case- 
workers to plan their recovery from Katrina also developed a family evacuation 
and preparedness plan. Our “pillowcase project,” which started in New Orleans, 
gives children pillowcases with evacuation checklists that they can fill with ev- 
erything from stuffed animals to a favorite book. Hundreds of kids in grades 
K-8 already have them and more will get the pillowcases and training this 
year. We know these projects have been a success because when Hurricane Gus- 
tav headed up the same area hit by Katrina, kids showed up in shelters with 
pillowcases and more people reported knowing where they needed to go and 
how to get there — that’s progress! 

In addition to these on-going preparedness efforts, I would like to focus today on 
two new initiatives: A program we just launched called Ready Rating, and our ef- 
forts to prepare the public for the HlNl virus. 

Partnering with Businesses: Ready Rating Program 

One of the key recommendations from the 9/11 Commission was a call for im- 
proved private sector preparedness for a disaster, with creation of standards that 
would enable companies to voluntarily improve their readiness. 

Studies have shown that one of every four small businesses that are forced to 
close because of a disaster never re-opens. But while 94 percent of small business 
owners told the Red Cross in a survey they worry about the potential for a disaster 
to disrupt their operations, many businesses do not know exactly what they should 
do, or worry they cannot afford the time or resources to take the actions necessary. 

That’s why the American Red Cross has developed a first-of-its-kind program, 
called Ready Rating, which costs nothing but enables companies, schools, and orga- 
nizations to self-assess their readiness for emergencies or disasters of all kinds and 
take steps to become better prepared. It makes preparedness simple and doable. 

The Red Cross Ready Rating program offers free memberships to businesses and 
schools, which can use an on-line checklist that measures their current prepared- 
ness efforts. Ready Rating members score themselves annually with the checklist, 
and they maintain their membership by developing and implementing an emergency 
response plan, giving preparedness information to employees and students, and im- 
proving their overall score each year. 

From a company’s perspective, being prepared for emergencies is good business. 
Being prepared will enhance productivity by reducing the amount of time that em- 
ployees are unable to work and will enable companies to minimize losses. And 
there’s no question that better preparedness by schools and businesses helps the en- 
tire community respond and recover. 

Ready Rating first began as a project of the American Red Cross of Greater St. 
Louis, where it now has nearly 150 members, including major businesses, schools, 
and organizations of all sizes. Anheuser-Busch is the founding sponsor and first 
member of the Ready Rating program in St. Louis, and is supporting the expansion 
of the program to 16 more cities. 

The Red Cross is rolling out Ready Rating this month in New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, DC, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Raleigh, NC, and Chi- 
cago, with eight additional cities to he added early next year. We’d like to commend 
and thank Congressman Cao for signing on as a charter member of the Ready Rat- 
ing program, helping to underscore the importance of preparedness in Southeast 
Louisiana. 

Meetings about this new readiness program are also being held with groups such 
as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Business Roundtable, and the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Businesses. 

AI Martinez-Fonts, a Fellow at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the former 
Assistant Secretary for the Private Sector Office of DHS has praised the program 
saying: “Businesses have been looking for a program that gives them an easy, 
achievable path to preparedness, and Ready Rating gives companies of all sizes the 
roadmap to readiness.” 
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As mentioned earlier, this is also a program that schools have embraced, and the 
Department of Education has commended the Red Cross for launching it and recog- 
nizes the important benefits it provides to schools. 

Preparing for HlNl 

Today the American Red Cross’ current focus is preparedness for the HlNl virus. 
As you know, this is a potentially serious health issue for families, schools, and 
businesses across the country and the world and serves as a reminder of the impor- 
tance of preparedness and contingency planning. The Federal Government estimates 
that as many as 40 percent of the country’s population could become ill with the 
flu this fall and winter. 

The American Red Cross plays an important role in educating the public on HlNl 
preparedness. 

We have developed an extensive section on our website with fact sheets, widgets, 
videos, and games for children that urge the public to follow basic public health 
steps to help prevent the spread of the flu such as frequent hand washing, covering 
your mouth or nose when you cough or sneeze either with a tissue or with your 
elbow; minimizing contact with people who are sick as much as possible; and getting 
a flu shot for both seasonal flu and HlNl. We also have information on how to care 
for a loved one at home. 

We have developed and distributed countless number of tear sheets that can be 
posted on bulletin boards in schools or offices. Our Philadelphia chapter distributed 
over 285,000 handouts at 570 Wawa stores. 

We are using the social media space to post videos and messages about HlNl on 
YouTube, Facebook, and Twitter. Our Red Cross clubs are conducting outreach at 
schools and colleges. 

And we are holding public meetings with other community partners to educate 
people about the virus and how they can stay healthy. Red Cross chapters stand 
ready in local communities to provide appropriate support and meet community 
needs. 

In addition to educating the public, during a flu outbreak the Red Cross remains 
committed to its core services of maintaining a safe blood supply and providing dis- 
aster relief to those in need. The Red Cross has developed pandemic flu plans for 
sheltering operations, enabling us to continue to provide vital shelter to people in 
need while also safeguarding the health of shelter residents and workers. 

CREATING A CULTURE OF PREPAREDNESS 

The goal is to build a “culture of preparedness” throughout our Nation that helps 
families communities become safer and more prepared when disasters strike. No 
single organization, whether it is the Government or the American Red Cross, can 
do this alone, but working together as a Nation, we can. 

Department of Homeland Security 

We are grateful for the close working relationship the Red Cross has developed 
with DHS Secretary Janet Napolitano and FEMA Administrator Craig Fugate. Our 
President and CEO Gail McGovern has been side-by-side Secretary Napolitano at 
a number of public events promoting preparedness, and we have worked with Ad- 
ministrator Fugate many times before when he was Director of the Florida Division 
of Emergency Management. 

As recently as this week, the Secretary came to the American Red Cross to deliver 
a major speech on Readiness and Resilience. The Secretary shared her belief that 
preparedness is a shared responsibility and summoned all of us to a grassroots ef- 
fort to better prepare our communities for any kind of emergency. The American 
Red Cross appreciates her leadership on this issue and heartily backs her call to 
action. We would also note that not only does Secretary Napolitano preach pre- 
paredness, she practices it. 

Just last month she invited the Red Cross to train her and her entire senior staff 
in CPR/AED. 

United States Congress 

We are also grateful for the United States Congress, which through the bipartisan 
leadership of this subcommittee and the full committee has also enhanced this cul- 
ture of preparedness. Again, we want to thank you for holding this important hear- 
ing and would like to commend you, Mr. Cuellar, for introducing H.R. 5890 in the 
noth Congress. This bipartisan bill, “the Citizen and Community Preparedness Act 
of 2008,” would establish a community preparedness division within the Department 
of Homeland Security as well as create a Citizen Corps Program, in which the Sec- 
retary of Homeland Security would convene a meeting to bring key Government offi- 
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cials and stakeholders together to coordinate efforts around preparedness, planning, 
mitigation, response, and recovery for acts of terrorism and natural disasters. The 
American Red Cross supported this measure last Congress and, should the bill be 
reintroduced in the 111th Congress, we look forward to working with Representative 
Cuellar and Rogers and all the Members of this subcommittee to pass this impor- 
tant bill. 

Partners in Preparedness 

As we have learned in recent years, there can be disasters of such magnitude that 
American Red Cross systems may not be adequate to meet the needs. Therefore, ad- 
ditional community partners must be developed to help with those challenges. 

At the Red Cross, we work with many nonprofit partners who have expertise in 
disaster response, such as the Salvation Army, Catholic Charities, LDS Church, and 
the Southern Baptist Convention. But we are also reaching out to other organiza- 
tions who have not been traditionally involved in disasters. We work with them to 
develop and train volunteers, identify and staff shelters, and expand our ability to 
collect blood, especially in diverse communities. 

Current examples of these key relationships include: 

• A partnership with West Angeles Church of God in Christ, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (more than 25,000 members); 

• A partnership with First African Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California 
(more than 19,000 members); 

• A partnership with Calvary Chapel Church, Chino, California (more than 
10,000 members); 

• A developing partnership with the Houston, Texas faith community spear- 
headed by Congresswoman Sheila Jackson Lee (12 key faith leaders from var- 
ious denominations). 

By reaching out to new groups, we can multiply the number of people who are 
prepared and will encourage others to be prepared. This is how we build the type 
of grassroots movement Secretary Napolitano envisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers and distinguished Members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for allowing the American Red Cross to share with you 
our vision and showcase some of our outreach efforts as we continue to work toward 
fostering a culture of preparedness in our Nation. We look forward to the oppor- 
tunity of further partnering with the United States Congress, other branches of gov- 
ernment, the faith-based community and other civic groups, non-profits and for-prof- 
its in carr 3 ring out this life saving preparedness message. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you very much, Ms. DeFrancis. Appreciate 
the work that the Red Cross does. Thank you. 

I would like to thank all the witnesses. I would like to remind 
each Member that he or she will have 5 minutes to question the 
panel. 

I also would like to recognize the Chairman of the full committee, 
Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Thompson, for being here. Chair- 
man Thompson. 

At this time, I will recognize myself for 5 minutes for questions. 

You know, yesterday, I was talking to a gentleman named John 
D. Solomon. Actually, he is in the back over there. We went over 
several things. In fact the handout that I got into the record, I 
would ask each of you all to get a copy before you leave, because 
he talks about very insightful different things that I think we 
ought to be doing for this initiative that we are trying to complete. 

But one of the things that got my attention was when he asked, 
what does it mean to be prepared? Because we are all saying we 
have got to get citizens prepared, we have got to get communities 
prepared. 

Mr. Manning, just real quickly. I am going to go down the line 
just real quickly. What does it mean to you, being prepared? 
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Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, that is a great point. I see the 
kind of two sides to that answer. One fundamentally for the indi- 
vidual, for the family is that they have taken those steps to prevent 
an event from becoming a disaster for that family, something as 
simple as having discussed where they can meet if they get sepa- 
rated, simple, simple things that they can do that may even he 
more simple and before gathering a kit and supplies, things so that 
they understand what to do, they have thought about emergencies 
before they happen. 

Then from the community preparedness side, the other side is 
gathering communities together to help each other and help their 
neighbors, things where we encourage and provide the tools nec- 
essary to community organizations to help their communities be- 
fore Government can get in to provide that extra assistance. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. 

Mr. Jenkins, what do you think the minimal level of prepared- 
ness should be? 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, I agree with what Mr. Manning said. I mean, 
basically, absolutely knowing what risk that your area faces is not 
the same across the country, so what are the specific risks that I 
might face and what are the potential consequences for my family 
of that? Therefore, what are the steps that I can take in urging 
them to reduce the impact on my family of that? It is going to vary 
across the country though as to what that is. 

I also agree with Mr. Cuellar — ^you know, doing things to help 
your neighbors. I live in a co-op of 100 units, but we have a number 
of elderly people that live in my building. So we have a — everybody 
in the building has been assigned basically a buddy to one of those 
people to help them. Some of them have limited mobility in the 
case of a disaster and 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. 

Ms. Smith. 

Ms. Smith. Of course, we focus on individual readiness, as was 
mentioned by the previous two witnesses. In addition, we look at 
our regional assets. Now, whether it be equipment or talents — for 
instance, McAllen has a hazardous materials team that is available 
regionally in the event that we are needed. 

We also have a catalogue of all of our — equipment that we can 
use and deploy regionally. Then we get together regularly to train 
to do preparedness events, including a fair that we call Dare to 
Prepare that was really geared towards lower socioeconomic levels 
to make sure that we are reaching across all parts of our popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. 

Ms. DeFrancis. 

Ms. DeFrancis. Thank you, Mr. Cuellar. 

We at the Red Cross go by three simple messages, and actually 
we adapted them from FEMA’s, because we felt it was important 
to have coordinated messaging to the public so that everybody is 
on the same page saying the same thing. Basically, we say you are 
prepared when you get a kid, you make a plan, and you stay in- 
formed. 

Those three actions we find are important to continue to talk 
about with the public because it takes a long time to penetrate. We 
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notice during disasters that we have a spike in on-line sales at our 
store for preparedness kits, so we know people are beginning to get 
that message, but it is important that we reinforce it again and 
again, and we need it to be simple. 

The other thing I would say is, yes, as we have talked about in 
communities — and certainly, the Red Cross is a part of forums on 
communities’ preparedness — but we need to somehow break the at- 
titude that disasters and emergencies won’t happen to me and that, 
you know, if they do, someone else will take care of it. I think we 
need to work really hard to be able — to break that attitude if we 
are going to be a prepared Nation. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. I guess, you know, before you do anything, 
you have got to have a definition of the key word here. It is pre- 
paredness. That is important. Knowing where we need to go is — 
you know, what — I mean, what we are trying to do is important. 

Mr. Manning, what is — I know you are new in this, but what is 
your vision of what we ought to do to have citizens, communities, 
prepare? Where is FEMA going from here? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, as you no doubt know and have in- 
dicated in your opening remarks that community and individual 
preparedness is a paramount importance to the administration, to 
Secretary Napolitano, Administrator Fugate, and I. 

Where we bring the agency forward on individual preparedness 
is, we have been taking really a whole-of-agency approach that it 
is not just a community preparedness division within the National 
Preparedness Directorate. It is not an organizational chart solution 
to the problem. It is something — it is bringing the entire resources 
of the agency to bear on this problem. 

I see that there are two different ways we can approach this. 
What I hope to bring to my efforts is both focusing on the enhance- 
ment of individual resilience, providing the tools and information 
necessary to the individual and the family, to take those steps that 
will help prepare them, that will help them withstand severe 
events, be it something as simple as a power outage or as severe 
as a tsunami or an earthquake or a flood. 

At the same time, we continue our engagement with Citizen 
Corps with community leaders, with civic leaders throughout the 
country to bring together the partnership of State, local, and Fed- 
eral Government with the community and civic organizations to 
reach the individuals, to identify those that are willing and able to 
volunteer their time to help their communities, give them an ave- 
nue to do so, and bring those resources to bear, amplify the efforts 
of Government in helping to protect and respond to the needs of 
their neighbors. 

Mr. Cuellar. Let me — my time is up, but let me just ask you 
this. Do you all have a strategic plan? Have you seen it? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, the National Preparedness Direc- 
torate has an operating plan which we use as a strategic plan. It 
is not titled as such. However, in recognition of concerns raised by 
the GAO in a previous study, we are reformulating that as a stra- 
tegic plan for a preparedness system and will be bringing the com- 
munity preparedness initiatives inside that strategic plan going 
forward. 
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Mr. Cuellar. Yes, my — I am a big believer in performance meas- 
ures. I would like to see for you all to develop a — the vision, the 
goals, the objectives, and what you are going to measure, so we 
know if we are measuring success or failure. How long would it 
take you to get that done? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I can give a real 
answer to that question at this time. 

Mr. Cuellar. Will you work with the committee? I would ask 
you to work with Ms. Smith, DeFrancis, Mr. Jenkins, and ask you 
to put some — I know you have got to go through your channels 
there, but I would ask you to work with a committee, also, because, 
again, if an agency or a department doesn’t have a strategic plan, 
it is like a hoat not knowing if we are steering to the left or right. 

I would like for you to work with the committee and, I mean, 
closely to see the strategic plan, the vision, the goals, the objec- 
tives, the performance measures, and what we are going to meas- 
ure on that. I don’t want to measure activity. I want to measure 
results. That is very important, because anybody — usually the big- 
gest mistake when people measure — put — measures, they measure 
activity. I am more interested in measuring for results on that, 
okay? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuellar. I would like for you to make sure you all share 
cards and work together and get some ideas from some of our part- 
ners here. 

At this time, I would like to recognize the Ranking Member for 
5 minutes for questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to follow up on Mr. Manning’s opening statement. When 
you made reference to FEMA’s outreach to stakeholders, could you 
elaborate more on that outreach? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, sir. Administrator Fugate and I both came 
from having been State directors of emergency management and 
understand implicitly the need and the importance of working to- 
gether, working collaboratively with everybody involved. 

Emergency management is inherently an intergovernmental, 
interdepartmental, community-wide initiative and effort. Specifi- 
cally, the part of the — my title is deputy administrator for National 
preparedness, and it is not Eederal preparedness, and it is not 
EEMA’s preparedness. It is National preparedness. We cannot ac- 
complish that without working closely — just as closely with our 
partners in the States and local communities, be it the city and 
municipal governments, or the civic leaders throughout the coun- 
try. 

We can’t accomplish that task without working with them as 
closely as we do with our own partners within EEMA and the De- 
partment and the Eederal interagency. 

Mr. Rogers. As a part of that, I represent a very rural Congres- 
sional district, a poor, rural Congressional district. Most of my first 
responders are volunteers, volunteer firefighters or rescue squads, 
and my guess is that is probably pretty much the norm throughout 
America in most rural cities. 

Does EEMA have in a particular initiative to network with those 
volunteer units? 
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Mr. Manning. I believe we do. We have a number of initiatives 
and a number of efforts where we work through stakeholder orga- 
nizations, largely at the Federal level, through things — organiza- 
tions such as the National Volunteer Fire Council, the National 
Emergency Management Association, International Association of 
Emergency Managers, that get to those communities. 

But specific to your point about volunteer firefighters, while we 
work closely with representatives with stakeholder organizations at 
this level, what we try to do is encourage and work through our 
partners at the State and local level to engage at those levels. 

I have a personal stake in that, having been a volunteer fire- 
fighter myself. I understand the limitations and concerns where 
the — in my experience. Government pushes out new training oppor- 
tunities, but they’re only offered between 8:00 and 5:00 on a week- 
day when everybody is in work. So it is incumbent on us to find 
ways to provide the information, training, and resources to those 
that have chosen to dedicate their lives towards public service 
while earning their livelihoods in a different manner. 

Mr. Rogers. I have been urging the Center for Domestic Pre- 
paredness to — ^you know, they have got that ability to take that 
training on the road, to expand the number of teams and the 
trucks that they have, this tractor-trailer — because what you are 
talking about, most of these first responders are working some- 
where near volunteers. The only way they are going to get this 
training is if you can bring it to them on the weekends, typically, 
or in the evenings. 

I would address Mr. Jenkins’ question. He said that FEMA has 
got to decide what they expect. Before you are going to be able to 
achieve your goals, you have got to set those goals. Do you antici- 
pate having a determination in any time in the near future as to 
what you are expecting to achieve, what your goals will be, so that 
GAO can then measure whether or not you have achieved them? 

Mr. Manning. I believe we do. I believe we are engaged in adapt- 
ing our existing doctrinal ideas in operating plans into a strategic 
plan with goals and objectives, identifying actual outcome-driven 
performance metrics that we can actually see whether or not we 
have achieved what we are trying to achieve. 

One of the comments we have heard often is that one of the 
things we have measured in Citizen Corps, for example, is the 
number of Citizen Corps councils that have developed around the 
country, which is, to the Chairman’s point, often about activity, 
rather than outcome. 

However, at that time, our goal at that point was the prolifera- 
tion of avenues with which to reach communities, so that was an 
appropriate measure. 

Mr. Rogers. It is disappointing, though, from my perspective 
that you may not have shared the previous administrator’s goals 
and objectives, but that EEMA should have in place, maybe before 
you and Administrator Eugate arrive, these goals and standards 
and metrics that GAO could come in and say that the organization 
is meeting those. 

So it is really kind of disappointing to find out that there aren’t 
any that are being held out already. We have had a lot of disasters 
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already. I will say, you know, in the last few years, FEMA has just 
done a great job of being ready for these incidents. 

Ms. l3eFrancis, you talked about Anheuser-Busch helping with 
some preparedness initiatives. How much do you work with local 
businesses, particularly smaller businesses, to make sure that they 
are aware of what they need to do to be prepared for a disaster? 

Ms. DeFrancis. Well, Mr. Rogers, that is what this program is 
aimed at primarily, to work with smaller businesses who don’t 
have the time or resources to develop an elaborate COOP plan and 
instead give them a way to self-assess and to measure themselves 
and to do it on a web-based tool that is very easy for them to do. 

We hope to really expand this out, as I said, at about 16 different 
cities, but we will also be looking for companies like Anheuser- 
Busch to help support that, because we need the resources behind 
that to do it. 

But we know that small businesses are very eager, obviously, to 
take care of their employees. Their employees are like family to 
them. But they worry, particularly if they are ones with just 10 
people, that they don’t have somebody they can dedicate as the pre- 
paredness officer, but we have tried to make it really simple. 

Also, things that we produce — like these tear sheets I mentioned, 
those are very handy for small businesses to put up in their, you 
know, vending room or whatever. We work with small businesses 
a lot to try to get the message out, because we find that getting 
the message out through the workplace is a very effective tool of 
reaching people and families. 

Mr. Rogers. Okay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. At this time, the Chair would like to recognize 
other Members for questions they may wish to ask the witnesses. 
In accordance with our committee rules and practice, I would like 
to recognize Members who were present at the start of the hearing, 
based on seniority of the subcommittee, alternate between Majority 
and Minority. Those Members coming in later will be recognized in 
the order of their arrival. 

At this time, the Chair recognizes the Chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Chairman Thompson. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate you having the hearing, and I welcome the witnesses to the 
subcommittee. 

Welcome, Mr. Manning. You come very highly recommended, and 
people sing your praises. 

Mr. Jenkins has produced a document listing some concerns 
about preparedness in a number of things. Have you had an oppor- 
tunity to respond back to the report? Are you in the process of 
doing? If you do, can you share with the committee some of that? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the opportunity to 
see the full report. We have seen some of the draft conclusions and 
have provided the GAO with our answers and comments back and 
look forward to its publication in finality so I can get a full look 
at it. 

Mr. Thompson. So is there anything in the report that strikes 
you? 
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Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I can’t say I fundamentally dis- 
agree with anything that was in the report. I think that there are 
very good points that are made. As far as identifying achievable 
outcomes and a strategic vision for how we are engaging with com- 
munities and individuals and the furtherance of preparedness. 

Mr. Thompson. So your testimony to the committee is that, 
under your direction, you will make sure that the shortcomings 
identified in the GAO report will be satisfied? 

Mr. Manning. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity — it hasn’t been finalized or published yet. I haven’t seen the 
entire report, so I am not aware of the full breadth of the rec- 
ommendations included in the report. But of what I am aware and 
what has been discussed so far in the hearing this morning, I am 
in agreement and will take action to resolve. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the point that strikes me most is GAO’s 
comment that FEMA still lacks an overall strategy for citizen and 
community preparedness. That is the issue. 

I am saying that if that is, in fact, irrefutable, are you prepared 
to move the ball to resolve that issue? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

Ms. DeFrancis, some of us were directly involved in Katrina. 
Since the Red Cross is the only organization that is Federally char- 
tered to address this issue, one of the concerns we heard is that 
the Red Cross did not reach out into the broader community and 
involved stakeholders. 

For instance, in the South at the time of Katrina, there was one 
organization that the Red Cross had an agreement with called the 
Southern Baptist Convention. As you know, so much of what we 
heard during Katrina is that wasn’t good enough. 

Can you share the Red Cross’s work since Katrina to resolve that 
issue? 

Ms. DeFrancis. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We learned one large lesson in Katrina, which is the Red Cross 
can’t do it all in a disaster of that magnitude and size, and that 
we need to reach out to partner organizations to help us do that. 
So since that time, we have worked to expand our partnerships in 
a number of areas. You know, in Mississippi, we have been work- 
ing with the AME Church, with the NAACP, with HOPE World- 
wide to train more, shelter administrators to make sure that they 
can get their congregations trained. 

This is the multiplying effect that is — we are only going to be 
successful when we do that. As you know, Warren Miller in your 
State has done a great job with helping us reach out. 

We have now more than 150 MOUs with other groups and orga- 
nizations to work with us. Of course, those are only as good as how 
they are operational. We are continuing to work on that. But we 
feel that we have made an excellent effort to expand our reach into 
different communities and to really try to become a more diverse 
organization. 

The Red Cross doesn’t have to run every shelter. We can give 
training, and the church or organization can run that shelter just 
as well as we can, as long as we are there to support them. 

So thank you for bringing that up, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Thompson. Thank you. The reason I did is in response to 
something the Ranking Member said. Those of us who live in rural 
communities many times get overlooked and, from a preparedness 
standpoint, much of the training and other things that is offered 
Mr. Manning is at the convenience of the trainer, rather than the 
trainee. 

So I am concerned that we prepare the model so that it can be 
most effective. If the cooperation and coordination between the 
agencies worked, then we are as a citizen and as a Nation better 
prepared. But I would suggest to you, in light of the GAO study, 
that there is significant work to be done and would suggest, Mr. 
Chair, that either a follow-up hearing or some way of measuring 
what is being done, I appreciate Ms. DeFrancis’ comment about the 
MOUs are only as good as what you do with them. 

Because the last time we had testimony before the committee, 
staff did a sampling of organizations who had executed MOUs, and 
that was as far as the process had gone. So I would hope that, 
when staff do the next call around, the results will be better. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time, I would like to recognize Mr. Olson for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Olson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the witnesses for taking time out of your busy 
schedules to come and help enlighten us on the challenges we have 
going forward. I have a couple of questions. I would like to start 
out with Ms. DeFrancis. 

I have been struck by your comments about how the percentages 
of people who don’t have a preparedness kit and some of the chal- 
lenges we face there. How can we start to address the gaps in pre- 
paredness that have been identified in this National survey? 

For example, we know less than half the individuals actually 
have a preparedness kit set aside in their homes. As you mentioned 
there is sort of the mentality that it won’t happen to me. 

In my district of Texas, we have sort of a corollary to that men- 
tality, because one of our biggest challenges is hurricanes. We 
know they are coming. So people tend to have this mentality that, 
“I will just get what I need as the storm is coming in,” which as 
we know tends to create long lines. The Home Depots, the Best 
Buys are just sold out, the grocery stores, that kind of thing. 

So I am just wondering if you have any indications or just kind 
of give us your thoughts on a strategy we could use for increasing 
the percentage over the next few years, working together. 

Ms. DeFrancis. Well, thank you, Mr. Olson. 

Certainly, it is a very tough assignment, because, as you say, 
there is complacency and people wait until the last minute. In 
order to change behavior like that, it is going to take a lot of time 
and a lot of effort and a lot of resources, frankly, to really get peo- 
ple to pay attention, just like when we put in anti-smoking cam- 
paigns or anti-obesity campaigns. It takes a long time to change be- 
havior. 

One thing we think is very important is that the messages be 
simple and that they be coordinated across all of our groups and 
agencies so we are not sending conflicting messages and we are 
saying the same thing and repeating it time and time again, which 
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is important. We think we need multiple messengers, as was ref- 
erenced. It can’t just come from the Government, can’t just come 
from the Red Cross. 

In fact, some research I have seen says that the person people 
listen to most on preparedness, whether they are adults or not, is 
their mothers. So we have to reach mothers. We have a mothers’ 
guide for preparedness, as well. 

I think children are very effective in sending the message home 
to their parents. We run a Masters of Disasters program. I know 
in Mr. Rogers’ statement, they have distributed a number of CDs 
and curriculum on masters of disaster. That teaches kids to be pre- 
pared, and they carry that message home. 

Sometimes I think we are going to have to have a little fun with 
this message, because, you know, preparedness can seem a little 
like eating your vegetables, but, I mean, we sent out an e-mail this 
year from Jamie Lee Curtis, who was our celebrity spokesperson on 
preparedness, and she told people that she was going to put in her 
preparedness kit chocolate and dental floss. Well, we got more peo- 
ple responding to that e-mail and opening that e-mail because it 
had a little humor to it. 

So it is tough. It is going to take more resources. Certainly, we 
thank this committee. We know that there is a lot of money that 
does go out to local and State entities to do this kind of work. We 
have been talking with your staff about ways that nonprofits could 
help access those funds more directly for the work that we do. 

But I think it is great that the Secretary of DHS has summoned 
us to this. I think it is great that everybody is here talking about 
it so we can, you know, really get behind a good program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Olson. Thank you for that answer. I know we here on the 
committee look forward to working with all of you all in the De- 
partment to get this program even better than it is right now. 

Question for Ms. Smith. What challenges have you faced there in 
McAllen in getting the Citizen Corps program up and running in 
the committee? What challenges have you faced maintaining an ac- 
tive council, once you get it up and running? Again, I think you 
said you had seven teams funded with $20,000? 

Ms. Smith. McAllen has one team. Regionally, we have seven. 
We have a very active program within our own city and regionally. 
The cog is about — is embarking on nine new classes with primarily 
church organizations. We have a waiting list. Our trouble is pri- 
marily with trainers. 

We use our own staff right now, which we are happy to do, but 
sometimes that is a challenge. We think, also, a better way to en- 
gage people would be to make those people who have gone through 
this sort of program trained in order to teach. 

There is a train the trainer program. Again, going back to the 
number of hours in the day and when that is done, we have a chal- 
lenge, also, of making that happen within the time that the volun- 
teer has available nights and weekends. 

We also try to keep the volunteers engaged in between — natural 
disasters primarily is what we work on. So we involve them in our 
preparedness campaigns and our fairs. We meet with them at least 
2 or 3 times a year and just let them know that, you know, we do 
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appreciate their volunteer service and we want to keep them en- 
gaged in the process. 

Mr. Olson. Thank you for that answer. 

I see that I am out of time. Thank you again for what you do. 
That is one of the fastest-growing parts of our State, and I appre- 
ciate all you do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Olson. 

At this time, I will recognize, for 5 minutes, Mr. Pascrell, from 
the great State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Pascrell. Mr. Chairman — I look to what our Chairman and 
the nature of his questions — and I am glad he referred to Katrina, 
which is still a traumatic experience for this country, because it 
really was a mirror to the underbelly of the United States of Amer- 
ica, phantom people who didn’t exist in our minds, as we do the 
business of the Congress, for sure. 

It was like an onion. One layer at a time, each day being — cover 
of which being peeled off, getting towards the center and never get- 
ting to the center. 

There was a book that just came out 4 months ago, which was 
for at least 3 weeks on the best-seller list. It was a novel. It was 
Zitoun — Z-i-t-o-u-n — about the experience of a particular family 
during Katrina and how, through that family, we failed in re- 
sponse. We do not need a Katrina to tell us how we have failed. 
Unfortunately, it just was a mirror to our failures. 

So, Mr. Manning, we can all agree on this panel that we have 
a long way to go before we can feel comfortable that the American 
people are equipped and capable of dealing with a large-scale dis- 
aster. What I am particularly concerned about is the state of pre- 
paredness in different parts of America. 

I come from a district that is centered on a dense urban area, 
is then surrounded by sprawling suburbs, goes all the way out to 
waterways, that consistently cause mass flooding in a number of 
residential areas. It is probably ethnically, culturally probably one 
of the top five diverse districts in the country. 

Each of these environments present a different challenge, in 
terms of preparedness, and that is only in one district. I wonder 
how we deal with the different challenges we face throughout this 
Nation. What I would like to know from you is: How does FEMA 
train through its programs for these different environments we 
have to confront? Are we simply giving the same lesson every- 
where, or do we have a real targeted strategy? 

Mr. Manning. 

Mr. Manning. Thank you, Mr. Pascrell. 

That is exactly, I think, the — ^you hit on the head one of our 
shortcomings in the way we have — we as a Nation have been un- 
dertaking community preparedness for a very long time. We do 
have National efforts where we use consistent messaging and con- 
sistent plans and programs, because we do know that consistency 
is useful, consistency is what is required to get people to recognize 
and take in a message. 

But that said, the specific actions that are recommended are as 
heterogeneous as the diversity of our Nation. It is understanding 
with specific threats faced by a community, by a neighborhood, by 
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a city or township, by understanding the specific threats that face 
a household, that is required before you know what steps to take 
to mitigate those threats. 

What we have tried to do over the years is engaging local com- 
munities, providing the resources and tools to the local commu- 
nities to help them more specifically deal with the threats facing 
those communities so that we don’t have a particular one set of rec- 
ommendations that we at the Federal level try to enforce around 
the country and try to give the tools to local communities. 

Ready, for example, as the campaign, includes a diverse number 
of recommendations, diverse set of tools to apply to various condi- 
tions. We try to encourage local governments to take those and 
adapt them. 

My experience, for example, in the rural New Mexico mountains 
is that some of the messaging, some of the tools that were provided 
me as a community member that were geared towards hurricane 
preparedness were less helpful, for example, than something that 
was geared more towards wildfires or severe weather. 

So we have to take that into account, of course, in our messaging. 
We have to recognize the socioeconomic diversity of our populations 
and include in our messaging things that further preparedness be- 
yond, essentially, the acquisition of material, recognizing that, 
while we say — and it is absolutely critical to have a kit and a plan 
and supplies and be prepared, that there are families, there are 
households that simply may not know where they are getting din- 
ner tonight, much less 3-day’s-worth of food and water. We have 
to acknowledge that, recognize that, and find solutions in ways to 
help those households and those communities, as well. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you very much for your answer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Pascrell, for your questions. 

Mr. Manning, I am going to ask you in about 2 weeks to come 
back to us, give us — even if it is a rough draft of a strategic plan. 
I would ask you to contact Mr. Jenkins and Ms. Smith and Ms. 
DeFrancis. They are not going to write it for you, but they — I 
would like to get some input from them. 

Now, when you were in New Mexico — I know I did my disserta- 
tion on performance-based budgets, and I recall that New Mexico 
does have strategic planning. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuellar. Right. You had one at your former job, didn’t you? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. So here is a great opportunity. There is 
really not much in place. I think this is a great opportunity to mold 
this into, I think, something, you know, using your past experience 
at the state level. 

Again, I would ask you to come back. I will ask the committee 
to get you back here so we can follow up on this. So I really — even 
if it is a rough draft, but I think the rough draft is better than 
nothing at all. But, you know, you have got a lot of experience at 
the State level, and I remember New Mexico does have a plan from 
what I recall. 

I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Rogers, do you have anything? 
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Mr. Rogers. I have a comment. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay, comment. I recognize Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to tell Ms. DeFrancis, your organization did a great 
joh in my district in February of this year when we had a tornado 
touch down below Oliver. Just the community was very pleased 
with how Red Cross reacted and helped us. Thank you very much 
for that. 

Ms. DeFrancis. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. We appreciate that. Our 
volunteers in your State are the ones that deserve the credit for 
that. 

I also want to — just to follow up with your question, when you 
asked about working with small businesses, I should have men- 
tioned that we have met with the Chamber of Commerce. We have 
met with the National Federation of Independent Business. That is 
at the National level, and we hope to push that down through our 
chapters at a local level. 

Mr. Cuellar. Okay. We are going to go ahead and conclude, but 
let me — again, I want to thank all the witnesses for being here. 

Ms. DeFrancis, I appreciate what the Red Cross does. 

Ms. Smith, I appreciate what you all do in McAllen, in south 
Texas, Mr. Jenkins, of course, GAO, and, Mr. Manning, I think you 
have got a wonderful job and I think a great opportunity to really 
shape it the way you think it should be done, so we look forward 
to working with you. 

We are going to follow up. You know, I am so interested in bring- 
ing in technology, but there are so many pieces of new technology 
that is available out there, and a lot of ideas, you know, the ideas 
that you brought up — the pillowcase, I think that is pretty neat. 
The code red, I think, that you all have in McAllen and other ideas, 
there are a lot of ideas. 

I guess the whole thing is, how do we put all of this together? 
So we will set up another meeting. I really want to follow up on 
this. 

So I want to thank all the witnesses for their testimony and the 
Members for the questions. The Members of the subcommittee 
might have additional questions for the witnesses. We ask you to 
respond as soon as you can to those questions in writing. 

Hearing no further business, this hearing is adjourned. Thank 
you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Questions From Chairman Henry Cuellar for Timothy W. Manning 

Question 1. The 2009 FEMA Preparedness Survey found that 81 percent of re- 
spondents believe that prior planning would help them handle a natural disaster. 
But just 60 percent believe prior planning would help them respond to an act of ter- 
rorism. How can FEMA address the perception that preparing for a terrorist attack 
is not as valuable or effective as preparing for a natural disaster? 

Answer. The 2009 FEMA Preparedness Survey results indicated that individuals’ 
confidence in their ability to respond to a disaster and the perception that preparing 
would make a difference (response efficacy) varies significantly by disaster type. 
Outreach, social marketing, and risk communication strategies should take into ac- 
count that motivators and barriers to undertaking preparedness activities are dif- 
ferent for different types of hazards. Since perceptions of susceptibility were key 
predictors for natural disasters, hazardous materials accidents, and disease out- 
breaks, outreach efforts should specifically educate people about their susceptibility 
to these types of disasters. EEMA continues to work on honing its various mes- 
saging initiatives. 

For terrorist-related threats, communication strategies that seek to increase pre- 
paredness must address individuals’ lack of familiarity with these types of threat 
and the appropriate response measures as well as low levels of perceived response 
efficacy. Strategies should educate individuals in basic understanding of and pre- 
paredness measures for explosions, dirty bombs, improvised nuclear devices, and re- 
lease of chemical agents, emphasizing the effectiveness of advance preparation and 
skill building in helping to make a difference in even the most severe emergencies. 
Because practicing response protocols is critical for effective execution, greater em- 
phasis is needed on drills and exercises for these less well understood hazards con- 
ducted at the community level, through social networks including households and 
neighborhoods, the workplace, schools, and faith communities. 

In May 2010 FEMA, in partnership with the State of Nevada, will hold National 
Level Exercise 2010 based on the detonation of an improvised nuclear devise. This 
exercise provides a platform from which public messaging can dispel the Cold War 
perceptions of a nuclear threat and provide an accurate picture of today’s terrorist 
landscape. Information on realistic ways to survive such an attack could help dispel 
the perception that there is nothing that can be done to prepare for a terrorist at- 
tack. 

Question 2. The Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 moved 
the majority of the preparedness functions for acts of terrorism and natural hazards 
to FEMA. In addition, the 2007 National Preparedness Guidelines listed citizen pre- 
paredness as a National priority. Yet GAO’s testimony suggests that EEMA still 
lacks an overall strategy for citizen and community preparedness. Do you agree 
with GAO’s conclusion? Why or why not? 

Answer. Improving personal and community preparedness is an inherently com- 
plex challenge requiring individual behavioral change and significant organizational 
and community cultural change. The strategy for achieving these changes must in- 
clude partnerships and shared responsibility across our society in both Government 
and nongovernmental organizations. Determining causal correlations is also prob- 
lematic. Nonetheless, EEMA is implementing a National strategy coordinated with 
partners and a multi-pronged approach to assess impact. 

First, FEMA’s National Preparedness Directorate (NPD) is leading an agency- 
wide approach to developing an integrated National strategy and performance 
metrics to assess community preparedness. This approach identifies preparedness 
objectives in four areas: (1) Integrating community preparedness and resilience in 
all Government policy and guidance to support local implementation; (2) estab- 
lishing effective National partnerships and supporting local collaboration among all 
sectors through all phases of emergency management; (3) identifying and developing 
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tools and resources for local implementation; (4) developing comprehensive research 
agenda and ensuring all strategies are research-based and evaluated for effective- 
ness. 

This strategy builds on continuing work such as the National Preparedness 
Guideline and the Common Target Capability for Community Preparedness and 
Participation, the Nation-wide network of State, Tribal, and local Citizen Corps 
Councils and volunteer programs, and research. FEMA’s Community Preparedness 
Division conducts primary research through National household surveys, evaluates 
research conducted by others, develops behavior change models, and solicits input 
from leading researchers in the field to develop new tools and to improve the identi- 
fication of valid metrics for preparedness and indicators for community resiliency. 
As part of the continuing work to improve quantitative and qualitative information 
and support for local preparedness, FEMA will be launching two web-based efforts 
in 2010. FEMA will launch a new on-line registration tool for local Citizen Corps 
Councils and CERT Programs to provide better data collection on local partnerships 
and to increase our understanding of local activity. FEMA also will be expanding 
the collection of good stories from around the country to capture best practices and 
concrete successes. 

Question 3. Does FEMA’s National Preparedness Directorate have a strategic plan 
in place? If not, when and how do you intend to develop a strategic plan for the 
directorate? 

Answer. FEMA/NPD currently has an Operating Plan, which is updated annually 
and outlines priority goals, objectives, and performance measures for the implemen- 
tation of Post-Katrina Emergency Management Act-directed and other key pre- 
paredness initiatives (i.e.. National Exercise Program, community preparedness. 
Comprehensive Assessment System, etc.). The Operating Plan aligns with FEMA’s 
current Strategy. 

The Quadrennial Homeland Security Review is concluding, and a review of Home- 
land Security Presidential Directive/HSPD-8 recently began, which will significantly 
influence NPD’s approach to the development and content of a Directorate Strategy. 

Question 4. What are the challenges to getting citizens prepared for a disaster and 
how can FEMA, working with its partners, take steps to address these challenges? 

To what extent do social ^oups, such as neighborhoods, the workplace, schools, 
and faith communities, motivate people to become prepared? How can the emer- 
gency management community better leverage these groups to improve individual 
readiness? 

Answer. One of the primary challenges to getting citizens prepared is their high 
expectation for help from emergency responders in the event of a disaster. FEMA 
is working with its partners, including emergency management and responders, to 
create and disseminate messages that emphasize the importance of self-reliance and 
convey a more realistic understanding of emergency response capacity. Messaging 
speaks to a shared responsibility and stresses that everyone has a role to play in 
preparedness and response. Both the Secretary of DHS and FEMA’s Administrator 
are providing a strong National voice on this message. 

Research indicates that individuals also expect to rely heavily on their social net- 
works for information and support during critical times of their lives. The 2009 Cit- 
izen Corps National Survey findings indicate that the majority of individuals (70%) 
expected to rely on their household members in the event of a disaster and a little 
less than half (49%) expected to rely on others in their neighborhood. In 2009, 3 
in 10 individuals (34%) reported talking about getting prepared with others in their 
community. This data confirms that it is vital to involve social networks in pro- 
moting and motivating individual and community preparedness. Local emergency 
management should partner with local community leaders when creating or revising 
any community preparedness and response plans. These partnerships will ensure 
various constituent needs are addressed in the planning process and throughout the 
disaster cycle. Engaging trusted leaders to participate in the process and assist with 
disseminating important information will also ensure improved understanding of 
shared responsibility, an increase in individual readiness, and greater compliance 
with preparedness directives. 

Question 5. How do you envision the Ready Campaign complementing State and 
local emergency awareness efforts? 

Answer. Citizen preparedness requires a team effort to effect the culture change 
that will move individuals and communities towards greater preparedness, and the 
Ready campaign is only one part of that team. The role State and local officials and 
emergency awareness efforts play in building citizen preparedness and engaging in- 
dividuals is critical. 

The Ready Campaign and the Advertising Council have designed their public 
service advertising (PSAs) in a format that is easy to localize. This means State and 
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local governments can “tag” the Ready PSAs with their logo and URL to direct resi- 
dents to their own local emergency preparedness websites. The Ad Council can as- 
sist governments in localizing the PSAs and securing local donated media commit- 
ments. This allows these partners access to top-notch, strategically-driven creative 
advertising, based on National consumer research for a very minimal cost. Approxi- 
mately 17 cities, States, and territories as well as two military branches have local- 
ized the Ready Campaign over the past 3 years. The Ready Campaign will continue 
to work with State and local governments on localizing these PSAs. 

The Ready Campaign will also continue to provide unique partnership opportuni- 
ties to State and local emergency efforts. One example of such a partnership is with 
Discovery Education that reaches K-8 classrooms across the country. “Ready Class- 
room” provides elementary and middle school teachers with resources to integrate 
natural disaster preparedness information into their curriculum. The program is an 
extension of Ready Kids. 

The Ready Campaign will continue to provide tools and materials (i.e., PSAs, pub- 
lications, National Preparedness Month, Minor League Baseball and Resolve to be 
Ready toolkits, etc.) to State and local emergency efforts, many of which are con- 
nected to or compliment local and State Citizen Corps Council efforts to further le- 
verage efforts of others. According to the 2008 State Homeland Security Directors 
Survey conducted by the National Governors Association Center for Best Practices 
(NGA Center), “Approximately 90 percent of respondents reported using at least 
some of the Ready Campaign’s tools and resources. More specifically, 83 percent of 
survey participants employ the Ready Campaign’s family emergency plan and 75 
percent use the emergency supply kit.’’ 

Question 6. The FEMA 2009 Preparedness Survey found a direct relationship be- 
tween income and preparedness. Households making more than $50,000 annually 
were much more likely than less affluent households to have taken steps to prepare 
for a disaster. Given that this gap revealed itself during Hurricane Katrina, what 
steps can FEMA and the emergency management communities take to ensure indi- 
viduals at all income levels are taking the steps necessary to prepare for a disaster? 

Answer. FEMA has been conducting research on the status of disaster awareness 
and emergency preparedness in socially and economically disadvantaged households 
and communities through the Emergency Preparedness Demonstration Program. 
FEMA will send a final report to Congress by the end of the year to summarize the 
research with the goal to design and implement demonstration projects to improve 
awareness and preparedness in these households and communities. Early findings 
indicate the importance of local outreach to engage and prepare this population seg- 
ment. Engaging leaders from these communities on local Citizen Corps Councils will 
be a critical element of this approach. 

In addition, institutionalizing preparedness education, training, and drills in the 
workplace, schools, and other social networks will ensure reaching a greater cross- 
section of the public. Based on the 2009 Citizen Corps Survey, of the respondents 
who reported taking preparedness training within the past 2 years, 49% indicated 
they took the training because it was mandatory for their job or school. In response 
to the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006, FEMA is also de- 
veloping training to strengthen and extend mass care and emergency assistance to 
meet the critical needs of less affluent households under Emergency Support Func- 
tion 6. 

Question 7. FEMA’s 2009 Preparedness Survey found that the high expectation 
of help from first responders within the first 72 hours of a disaster is a big reason 
why not enough people are preparing for a disaster. How can FEMA and emergency 
managers at all levels of government, as well as its partners like the Red Cross, 
begin to change this expectation? 

Answer. FEMA research from the 2009 Citizen Corps Survey on Community Pre- 
paredness found 30 percent of individuals indicated that a primary reason they had 
not prepared was because they believed that emergency personnel would help them 
in the event of a disaster. Further, 61 percent of participants indicated they ex- 
pected to rely on emergency responders in the first 72 hours following a disaster. 

FEMA, emergency managers, and partners, need to develop messaging that em- 
phasize the need for all to share in the responsibility of their health and safety in 
a disaster, particularly in large-scale events, and that emergency responders will 
not be able to reach those impacted immediately. FEMA, in coordination with State 
and local government and non-governmental partners, will continue to work to- 
gether to provide information directly and to the media on what services individuals 
can realistically expect in the first 72 hours and offer guidance on how individuals 
can prepare for an event given the likely capacity of emergency personnel to re- 
spond. This effort will go hand-in-hand with outreach on local threats, community 
emergency protocols, local alerts and warnings, and information on classes and 
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training offered in the local area or on-line. As previously referenced, the Secretary 
and administrator’s emphasis on shared responsibility contributes the National 
voice to this critical message. 

Question 8. The FEMA 2009 Preparedness Survey report indicates a low rate of 
individual participation in evacuation and shelter-in-place drills. How are Citizen 
Corps and the Ready Campaign geared toward improving participation in drills and 
exercises? 

Answer. The FEMA Citizen Corps National Survey found only 4 in 10 individuals 
has participated in a workplace evacuation drill, and fewer than 3 in 10 (27 percent) 
participated in a workplace shelter in place drill. These numbers drop dramatically 
when talking about home-based drills. Only 14 percent of individuals Nationally 
participated in a home evacuation drill and 1 in 10 in a home shelter-in-place drill. 
Of the 91 percent who had a household plan, 26 percent had practiced home evacu- 
ation and 19 percent practiced sheltering in place. 

Citizen Corps is geared towards improving participation in drills and exercises 
both as an advocate and as a provider of tools for local use. The membership of Cit- 
izen Corps Councils across the country provides an effective outreach network to 
convey the importance of experiential learning through training and drills at the 
local level. Local Citizen Corps Council educational outreach includes local busi- 
nesses and employers, schools and educational organizations, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, faith-based groups and neighborhood groups and homeowners associations. In 
coordination with local emergency management, public health, law enforcement, and 
fire services, expanding drills and exercises through these local businesses and com- 
munity organizations is a critical strategy for increasing drills and exercises for in- 
dividuals and families. 

Additionally, Citizen Corps works with partner programs such as Neighborhood 
Watch and Community Emergency Response Teams to build on their core missions 
to include emergency preparedness and family and neighborhood planning, drills, 
and exercises. 

Question 9. The EEMA 2009 Preparedness Survey found that men reported great- 
er levels of preparedness and confidence in their abilities to handle an emergency 
situation than women. How can FEMA and the emergency management community 
address this gender gap? 

Answer. To be effective, preparedness outreach needs to address the specific 
motivators and barriers for the targeted audience. EEMA’s research and the re- 
search community are beginning to assess a more refined profile of these attributes 
for a range of demographic profiles. This will enable us to develop more precise 
strategies for reaching women as well as other critical population segments. 

While our research finds that men have greater levels of confidence in their abil- 
ity to handle different disasters, they are less likely to report needing help in an 
evacuation. Men are significantly more likely to have supplies in their workplace. 
There were no significant differences relative to having supplies at home, having a 
family plan, or participating in drills. Women on the other hand are more likely to 
hold attitudes that our research shows support preparedness; for example they feel 
that preparation will help them handle a natural disaster and will look to rely on 
household members and people in their neighborhood. As we look to identify 
motivators to preparedness planning we believe that women are a critical target au- 
dience for our work. Since women also tend to be very involved in community net- 
works such as schools and faith-based organizations, increased partnership for edu- 
cation and training through these organizations and trusted leaders is a promising 
strategy. 

Question 10. The Citizen Corps program was initiated by President Bush after 
September 11 and has not been authorized by Congress. What changes, if any, do 
you intend to make to the program? 

Will FEMA continue to operate the Citizen Corps grant program under the Home- 
land Security Grant Program? Why or why not? 

Answer. The Citizen Corps program is a component of community preparedness. 
Community preparedness continues to be a National priority as communities, fami- 
lies, and individuals are impacted daily by natural and man-made disasters. Over 
time Americans have come to depend on local-level responders when faced with an 
emergency. The new message, and eventual cultural shift, is one that redirects the 
preparedness focus towards enhanced personal preparedness through the commu- 
nity and ultimately, through each individual that will drive a societal response. This 
shift will highlight certain principles such as preparedness is really very much 
about personal safety as a more familiar term and activity. Many Americans under- 
stand the concepts, message, and goals of personal safety and that familiarity and 
the connection back to personal preparedness may lead to a more clear under- 
standing of the role they play in personal preparedness. 
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This approach diverges from an overriding emphasis in the past on organizational 
preparedness to one focused on prepared citizens and the deep reserve of community 
power they represent. 

Question 11. For the last several years, the administration has requested, and 
Congress has approved, a $15 million budget for Citizen Corps. How much of this 
funding has been used for ^ants to localities versus Citizen Corps program activi- 
ties within FEMA? With Citizen Corps being one of the main tools FEMA has to 
increase the level of preparedness in communities, is the program funded ade- 
quately to perform this task? 

Are there other FEMA grants that States and localities can use to foster indi- 
vidual preparedness? If so, how much funding has historically been used for citizen 
preparedness programs? 

Answer. The entire Citizen Corps Program (CCP) appropriation is distributed as 
grants through the Homeland Security grant program. In addition, because citizen 
and community preparedness is integral to National preparedness, funding from 
multiple FEMA homeland security grants is available for State and local jurisdic- 
tions to achieve this mission. Ten of the fourteen homeland security grant programs 
allow recipients to use the funding to support individual and community prepared- 
ness, including the State Homeland Security Grant Program, the Urban Area Secu- 
rity Initiative, and the Regional Catastrophic Preparedness Grant Program. 

Although there is not a single grant project category that can be used for tracking 
grant funding for citizen and community preparedness, an estimate could be deter- 
mined by reviewing projects that were funded to establish or enhance: (1) Citizen 
Corps Council, Partner, and Affiliate activities, (2) citizen preparedness outreach 
and education, (3) citizen training and exercises, or (4) volunteer initiatives. 

From 2004 to 2008, the Department’s Homeland Security Grant Program (HSGP) 
has provided over $268 million in support to State and local government community 
preparedness efforts. Of this amount, approximately $35 million has been directed 
by the Department to support Citizen Corps activities. The remaining $263 million 
has been provided at the discretion of States and localities from their broader HSGP 
awards. 

Question 12. On the Citizen Corps program’s website and in much of its literature, 
the claim is made that thousands of Citizen Corps councils exist, providing coverage 
for 79 percent of America’s population. How does FEMA know whether it has an 
accurate number of councils recorded, and therefore, an accurate calculation of the 
percent of Americans that are “covered” by registered councils? 

What are the mechanisms or processes by which FEMA stays informed to the 
number of Citizen Corps councils and their activities? 

Answer. The Homeland Security grant program guidance designates State offi- 
cials with the responsibility to maintain the information on the Citizen Corps Na- 
tional website for Citizen Corps Councils and CERT Programs within their State. 
When the new online registration process is launched in 2010, EEMA will work with 
the States to reconfirm Council data. The population served calculation is based on 
the Council or CERT programs self-defined jurisdictions cross referenced to 2000 
census data. 

Each FEMA region has a community preparedness staff person or contract per- 
sonnel assigned the job of providing technical assistance and guidance to Citizen 
Corps Councils and partner programs. To stay informed of Citizen Corps Council ac- 
tivities, the EEMA Regions maintain routine contact with the State Citizen Corps 
Program Managers, and hold regular conference calls and meetings. Additionally, 
local communities are encouraged to send information directly to the National pro- 
gram office via email at citizencorps@dhs.gov. The Lessons Learned Information 
Sharing website also includes a community preparedness portfolio of good stories 
and best practices. In 2009 FEMA announced the first National Citizen Corps 
Achievement Awards which drew over 100 submissions from Citizen Corps Councils 
around the country demonstrating exceptional achievements in community pre- 
paredness. 

Question 13. The Fire Corps program is one of the Citizen Corps’ partner pro- 
grams and is operated by the National Volunteer Fire Council (NVFC). What serv- 
ices do the NVFC offer to FEMA in managing Fire Corps? 

What are the goals of the Fire Corps program nationally, and how does FEMA 
determine whether the goals are being met? 

Answer. The NVFC administers all facets of the Fire Corps program from pro- 
viding the staff necessary to operate the program including managing the budget 
and creating resources and tools to help departments implement the program. Some 
examples of tools and resources NVFC has created are Department Fire Corps 
Starter Kit, Fire Corps Liability Guide, and Fire Corps Toolkit for Citizen Corps 
Councils. 
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Additionally, NVFC provides marketing and communications services for the pro- 
gram and works with Fire Corps’ many partners such as the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, International Fire Service Training Association, our fellow pro- 
gram partners (VIPS, CERT, etc.) and more. NVFC maintains a database of reg- 
istered Fire Corps programs, the Fire Corps State Advocate Network, manages 1- 
800-FIRE-LINE which connects volunteers with Fire Corps, and maintains the Fire 
Corps website. NVFC also provides a vital connection to the fire service and 49 
State fire associations through its own membership network. 

The Fire Corps Program goal is to increase the number of Fire Corps programs 
to build capacity for fire and emergency service departments of all types (career, vol- 
unteer, and combination) by providing the citizen support. Fire Corps works to 
achieve this goal by creating resources and educating departments on successful im- 
plementation of the program. Fire Corps numbers (of registered programs) are regu- 
larly reported to FEMA as well as progress reports on other program initiatives. 
Fire Corps currently has 933 programs Nation-wide (as of 10/26/09). 

Question 14. Are you confident that FEMA has an accurate count of the number 
of active Fire Corps chapters across the country? What processes do you have in 
place to ensure that National Volunteer Fire Council’s directory of local and active 
chapters is accurate? 

Answer. FEMA has an accurate count of all registered Fire Corps programs, in- 
cluding new start-up programs and established citizen volunteer programs. As is the 
case with all of the Partner Programs, there are occasionally programs that register 
that may then become inactive due to staff turnover or other challenges at the local 
level. Fire Corps is working to identify inactive programs through the State Advo- 
cate Network; the network are individuals representing Fire Corps at the State level 
reaching out to local programs to identify those that are active and notifying the 
National Citizens Corps office of those that are inactive. The National Citizen Corps 
office then reaches out to programs believed to be inactive to confirm their status 
and assess whether they should remain in the database. The NVFC also sends out 
periodic reminders to update program profiles in an effort to maintain the most ac- 
curate records possible. 

Question 15. The Community Emergency Response Teams or CERT teams — is one 
of Citizen Corps partner programs. What are the goals of CERT teams Nationally, 
and how does FEMA determine whether the goals are being met? 

Answer. The goals of the Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) Program 
are to institutionalize the role of community members as civilian responders during 
widespread emergencies and to create an additional response asset for local emer- 
gency response agencies. Assessing our success in achieving these goals is difficult. 
However, the rapid growth in the number of local jurisdictions that have established 
CERT programs, an average of 17% annually since 2004, as well as the successful 
introduction of CERT training in businesses, high schools, and on college campuses 
indicates that both goals are being met. Currently, there are 3,374 registered CERT 
programs Nation-wide (as of 10/26/09). In addition, the National CERT Program of- 
fice established a process in July 2008 for local jurisdictions to submit reports on 
their use of local CERTs during emergencies. On average, eight activations of local 
Teams in actual local emergencies across the country are reported each month. 

Question 16. The administration requested just fe.5 million for the Ready Cam- 
paign, which seems to be a low amount for a National public awareness campaign. 
What is the basis for the administration’s budget request and does it provide FEMA 
with the resources necessary to meet the goals of the Ready Campaign? 

Answer. The campaign has historically requested between $2 and $4 million. The 
higher levels of funding were in the early years of the campaign to fund the start- 
up of ready.gov, as well as the Ready Business and Ready Kids campaigns. Now 
that those efforts have been established. Ready is able to continue its efforts with 
a $2.5 million budget and leverages support from being a part of the Office of Exter- 
nal Affairs as citizen preparedness messages are underscored across all FEMA com- 
munications and outreach efforts. This level of funding has allowed the Campaign 
to successfully reach millions of Americans through many different opportunities in- 
cluding public service advertising (PSAs), collateral materials, public and private 
sector partnerships, National Preparedness Month, and other outreach efforts. Spe- 
cifically, the campaign is able to utilize the strong relationships with its State and 
local partners to promote its message. More than 15 territories. States, and local- 
ities have localized the National campaign and PSAs for their local efforts. In addi- 
tion, through our work with the Advertising Council, the campaign has been able 
to garner more than $823 million in donated media support. The campaign will con- 
tinue to aggressively and creatively use the funds obligated by Congress. 

Question 17. Has FEMA evaluated — or have plans to evaluate — the impact of the 
HlNl influenza pandemic on individual preparedness? 
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Answer. The FEMA National Citizen Corps Survey garners responses to four dif- 
ferent types of disasters: Natural hazards, terrorist acts, hazardous materials acci- 
dents, and severe disease outbreaks. This allows us to analyze important differences 
in knowledge and attitudes relative to these different hazards both within each sur- 
vey as well as over time. 

Because the 2009 Citizen Corps survey was being fielded during the HlNl out- 
break we were able to conduct an analysis of responses prior to the HlNl outbreak 
and then in the initial weeks after the news coverage of HlNl began. The data 
shows that individuals did perceive that a disease outbreak would be more likely 
in their community and that its impact would be more severe, especially for individ- 
uals with children living in the home. 

Unfortunately these perceptions did not translate into immediate behaviors of 
preparing supplies, creating family plans, or knowing community plans. We do note 
that in a question added after the HlNl outbreak, while media was a primary 
source of information, individuals also received information on HlNl from their so- 
cial networks including workplaces (24%), schools/child care (21%), health care pro- 
vider (19%), faith-based organizations (7%), and neighborhood associations (4%). 

We will continue to monitor the effect of HlNl in our next fielding of the survey. 
We also have a database of surveys that are publicly available and will continue 
to assess findings from other surveys that support our work to increase individual 
and community preparedness. 

Question 18. How is FEMA utilizing social networking tools, such as Eacebook 
and Twitter, to promote citizen preparedness? 

Answer, (jommunity preparedness is integrated into FEMA’s overall social media 
strategy and usage. Specifically, FEMA’s Facebook, YouTube, and Twitter pages 
re^larly contain preparedness messages as well as Citizen Corps and Ready Cam- 
paign information. In addition, the Ready Campaign has a preparedness widget and 
an email subscription service that has more than 35,500 subscribers. Both Ready 
and Citizen Corps maintain and regularly update Twitter accounts. The Ready 
Campaign has more than 4,800 followers and Citizen Corps has approximately 
1,000. Furthermore, the Community Preparedness Division provides personal and 
community preparedness information updates via two RSS (Really Simple Syndica- 
tion) feeds, three Citizen Corps widgets, and an email subscription service that cur- 
rently has over 45,500 subscribers. The Community Preparedness Division con- 
tinues to work with FEMA External Affairs to identify other means of social net- 
working communication that can be used to further involve Citizen Corps Councils, 
partners, and affiliates, and the general population. Future development plans in- 
clude free, on-line preparedness webinars and a Citizen Corps Blog and Discussion 
Forum. Preparedness publications will also be available to the public to read and 
download on Google Books. 

Question 19. Mr. Manning, could you please outline the steps that DHS, and 
FEMA specifically, are doing to work with the hospitality industry on preparedness 
issues? In Las Vegas, we have more than 450,000 hotel rooms, with the potential 
for hundreds of thousands of new visitors each day who are unfamiliar with the 
area and are likely to be unaware of the city’s emergency plans. What has FEMA 
done to work with these types of businesses to ensure that guests and staff are 
properly educated and prepared for emergencies? 

Does the administration believe that enough is currently being done in this area? 
What steps will the new administration take to improve this important partnership? 

Answer. Private industry is a key stakeholder in building a broader coalition for 
community preparedness and EEMA has encouraged the participation of local pri- 
vate sector representatives as Citizen Corps Council members from the program’s 
inception. Industries that serve out-of-towners have a particular responsibility to en- 
sure staff and service recipients are trained in emergency response protocols. To 
capture local participation from representatives of these industries, the revised 
Council on-line registration tool will solicit information on participation from the fol- 
lowing: Privately Owned Critical Infrastructure (e.g. power, transportation); Enter- 
tainment/Sports Venues; Shcroping Centers/Malls; and HoteVTourism. 

Examples of local Citizen Corps efforts with these industries focus on Community 
Emergency Response Team (CERT) training: 

• Detroit, Michigan Citizen Corps and Corporate Security at Illitch Holdings im- 
plement the “Citizen Corps Special Event Program,” which supplies local sports 
and entertainment venues with trained volunteer security personnel who sup- 
plement professional security staff during special events. Citizen Corps volun- 
teers assist professional security staffers in their preparedness and response op- 
erations, conduct security screenings, and act as street ambassadors. The pro- 
gram also provides CERT training to security managers and other professional 
staff at local stadiums. 
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• The District of Columbia’s Citizen Corps program and Amtrak joined forces to 
provide CERT awareness training to Amtrak employees throughout the Na- 
tional Capitol Region at Union Station. The DC Metro Transit Police Depart- 
ment’s Metro Citizen Corps program provides additional training to local resi- 
dents who have completed the CERT basic training on Metro specific safety, in- 
cluding rail safety and emergency preparation and response and identification 
of terrorist activity. Participants tour the metro tunnels and learn how to safely 
cross over the electrified rail and open railcar doors in an emergency. 

• In the Virgin Islands, Citizen Corps partnered with local hotels to provide staff 
with CERT training. To date, 77 participants have completed the training, in- 
cluding 40 staff members of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

• In Guam, CERT classes are generally offered once a month, and Terlaje esti- 
mates that 500 to 600 Guam residents have received CERT training since 2003. 
Some classes have consisted entirely of employees of the island’s large hotel in- 
dustry. 

• New York City Citizen Corps partnered with the National Park Service to pro- 
vide CERT training for a group of 50 Ellis and Liberty Islands’ NPS employees, 
partners, and concession staff to ensure the safety of all employees and visitors 
to these iconic destinations. 

• FEMA will continue to emphasize the importance of Government collaboration 
with the private sector and to inject consideration for transient populations in 
emergency preparedness planning, outreach, training, and exercises. 

FEMA’s Private Sector Division within the Office of External Affairs has made it 
a priority to proactively educate and coordinate with private sector entities before 
and after disasters. The Division works to promote preparedness across all indus- 
tries. It has not worked directly with the hotel industry on preparedness issues; 
however, it has worked with the American Hotel and Lodging Association, to pro- 
vide important information during the response and recovery phases of past disas- 
ters. 

In addition, the Division continues to collaborate with DHS’ Private Sector Office, 
the DHS Office of Infrastructure Protection and FEMA’s Ready Campaign, inte- 
grating each component’s existing relationships and capabilities into the Division’s 
National outreach efforts with stakeholders. 

The Division works with a number of National organization and associations with 
broad reach to deliver essential information to employees, members, and stake- 
holders of these entities. The Private Sector Division is increasing its focus on reg- 
ular outreach to the private sector at large, using all tools available, including e- 
mail alerts and weekly preparedness tips to over 18,000 subscribers (and growing), 
as well as postings to media sites, such as Facebook, YouTube, and Twitter. The 
Division initiated a weekly Private Sector Preparedness tip during National Pre- 
paredness Month 2009, and distributes these tips through the means noted here. 

In addition, the FEMA Private Sector Web Portal provides information and re- 
sources such as good practices in public-private partnerships, weekly preparedness 
tips, training opportunities, planning and preparedness resources, information on 
how to do business with FEMA, information regarding policies and Presidential di- 
rectives impacting private sector engagement in emergency management, and more 
( www.fema.gov / privatesector). 

The Division also brings together public and private organizations to share good 
practices and learn from each other. For example, the Division recently worked with 
other FEMA partners to develop a workshop on private sector and emergency man- 
agement integration, which was conducted during the 2009 National Conference on 
Community Preparedness hosted by Citizen Corps. In June 2009, the Division 
hosted a private sector roundtable with incoming FEMA senior leadership and two 
dozen National trade associations, with the intent of providing a forum for raising 
questions and interests on both sides that would further public-private and collabo- 
ration on issues related to resilience. 

To reach the hotel and lodging industry, the Division can reach out through Na- 
tional associations like the American Hotel and Lodging Association, and works 
with the DHS Office of Infrastructure Protection, Commercial Facilities Sector Spe- 
cific Agency, and the DHS Private Sector Office. During Hurricanes Gustav and Ike, 
this proved an effective way to get information on a pilot transitional housing assist- 
ance program to hotel and motel managers, as well as to people seeking shelter. 

Looking forward, in 2010, the Division will be working more closely with DHS 
subject matter experts to deliver targeted information to different audiences, wheth- 
er hotels or other venues. 

On October 15, 2009, Department of Homeland Security Secretary Janet Napoli- 
tano announced new proposed standards for a 9/11 Act-required program, specifi- 
cally, a voluntary, “Private Sector Preparedness Program,” designed to assist the 
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private sector in improving its preparedness for disasters and emergencies. The goal 
of the PS-Prep program is to enhance operational resilience, business continuity 
management, and disaster and emergency management among participating private 
sector partners. As part of the implementation of the voluntary PS-Prep program, 
FEMA will work with the private sector and State and local emergency manage- 
ment to promote improved coordination and integration of emergency plans. 

Questions From Chairman Henry Cuellar for William “Bill” O. Jenkins, Jr. 

Question 1. Your testimony indicated that FEMA does not have performance 
metrics in place to gauge the impact of Citizen Corps grants on individual and com- 
munity readiness. Has GAO, through other studies, found whether FEMA has per- 
formance metrics in place for other grant programs? If so, could FEMA use them 
as a model for creating metrics for Citizen Corps? 

Answer. In September 2009, we testified on the results of our 2007 survey of Fed- 
eral managers, which showed that FEMA ranked 28th out of 29 agencies in the use 
of performance information when making management decisions. ^ Several factors 
contributed to this low ranking, including inconsistent commitment of agency offi- 
cials to use performance information and a weak alignment among agency, program, 
and individual goals. However, not all FEMA units ranked low. FEMA’s Mitigation 
Directorate was identified as a FEMA subcomponent that encouraged the use of per- 
formance information to plan and respond to events, and as a means to make im- 
provements and achieve results.^ Mitigation Directorate officials attributed their 
emphasis on performance and accountability to a leader who encouraged it. For ex- 
ample, the Mitigation Directorate set an annual performance target (93 percent of 
communities adopting current flood rate maps within a certain time frame) and in- 
corporated the target into State grant agreements and regional performance score- 
cards. Performance was frequently monitored and communicated, for example 
through weekly conference calls with regional staff. While the metrics (sometimes 
referred to as measures) for Citizen Corps would be different, the model for encour- 
aging the use of performance information adopted by the Mitigation Directorate 
might provide insights. Overall FEMA has taken steps, such as developing training 
on performance measurement, to improve the quality and use of performance infor- 
mation; however, we reported that these efforts have been limited. 

While not specific to FEMA, our past work on Federal grants management may 
provide insights into the key strategies that could be useful in helping Citizen Corps 
design and implement grant performance accountability mechanisms, including pro- 
gram metrics, by which individuals or organizations are held accountable for meet- 
ing specific performance-related expectations.® Specifically, our review of literature 
on grant design, interviews with experts, and our review of selected cases identified 
five key strategies to facilitate the effective selection, design, and implementation 
of grant performance accountability mechanisms."* For example, one of the five key 
strategies — ensure mechanisms are of sufficient value to motivate behavior — entails 
ensuring that the grantor and grantee are clear on: (1) What a specific level of per- 
formance is worth to them, and (2) what it will cost to achieve that level of perform- 
ance. Another strategy — ensuring appropriate measurement selection — entails en- 
suring that metrics represent performance that is within the grantee’s sphere of in- 
fluence, can be reasonably achieved with the specified time frames, and tested over 
time to minimize unintended consequences or perverse incentives. In addition to 
these strategies, our report highlighted other factors critical to the success of design- 
ing and implementing grant performance accountability provisions, including the 
use of partnerships and collaboration and regular and effective oversight and feed- 
back. We stated that these practices are often associated with high-performing orga- 


1 GAO, Government Performance: Strategies for Building a Results-Oriented and Collaborative 
Culture in the Federal Government, GAO-09— lOllT (Washington, DC: September 24, 2009) and 
Results-Oriented Management: Strengthening Key Practices at FEMA and Interior Could Pro- 
mote Greater Use of Performance Information, GAO-09— 676 (Washington, DC: August 17, 2009). 

2 Flood Mitigation Assistance, a program under the Mitigation Directorate, provides grant 
funds to assist States and communities implement metrics that reduce or eliminate the long- 
term risk of flood damage to buildings, manufactured homes, and other structures insurable 
under the National Flood Insurance Program. 

® GAO, Grants Management: Enhancing Performance Accountability Provisions Could Lead to 
Better Results, GAO-06— 1046 (Washington, DC): September 29, 2006). 

*The five key strategies are: (1) Ensure mechanisms are of sufficient value to motivate desired 
behaviors, (2) periodically renegotiate and revise mechanisms and measures, (3) ensure appro- 
priate measurement selection, (4) ensure grantor and grantee technical capacity, and (5) ensure 
phased implementation. 
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nizations and organizations that effectively used performance information to man- 
age. 

In April 2009, we reported that FEMA has tried several methods of assessing pre- 
paredness and improvements in emergency preparedness that have been achieved 
through the use of Federal grants.® However, we found that FEMA did not have an 
effective method for measuring the results achieved with Federal emergency pre- 
paredness grants or an integrated approach for developing such metrics.® FEMA’s 
Administrator is required under the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform 
Act of 2006 (Post-Katrina Act) to develop a comprehensive system (that is, the Na- 
tional Preparedness System) to assess, on an on-going basis, the Nation’s prevention 
capabilities and overall preparedness with clear and quantifiable performance 
metrics and outcomes.'^ FEMA has work underway to develop National preparedness 
metrics that likely will include Citizen Corps metrics. Specifically, EEMA includes 
Community Preparedness and Participation as one of the 37 key target capabilities 
to be assessed in the National Preparedness System. EEMA officials said that a 
draft revision of the current version of this capability will be issued in the second 
quarter of fiscal year 2010 for public comment, and will include specific outcomes, 
metrics, and resources for implementation. The current version of this capability in- 
cludes the number of local Citizen Corps Councils Nation-wide and the percent of 
the population served by a Citizen Corps Council as preparedness metrics. Based 
on our October 2009 testimony, the accuracy of these metrics could be improved, 
and they are not useful indicators of community preparedness.® 

Question 2. EEMA Grants Directorate has told committee staff that the FEMA 
Regional Offices administer the Citizen Corps grant program. Yet FEMA’s Pre- 
paredness Directorate is responsible for the programmatic aspects of Citizen Corps. 
Was GAO able to determine clear lines of responsibility and coordination for Citizen 
Corps between FEMA Preparedness Directorate, FEMA Grants Directorate, and the 
EEMA regional offices? 

Answer. Our on-going work on FEMA’s challenges with regard to community pre- 
paredness was not designed to examine whether EEMA had established clear lines 
of responsibility and coordination for Citizen Corps, between FEMA’s National Pre- 
paredness Directorate, FEMA’s Grant Programs Directorate and EEMA’s regional 
offices. However, coordination and clear lines of responsibility between these organi- 
zations may be difficult because, as we reported in August 2009, FEMA has not con- 
sistently aligned its agency goals with those of its components.® Furthermore, in our 
October 2009 testimony, we reported that FEMA had not developed a strategic plan 
for implementing the National Preparedness System, or established how its commu- 
nity preparedness programs fit within the system, i® Aligning agency- wide goals and 
objectives and aligning performance metrics at each operating level with those goals 
and objectives is an effective management practice. FEMA has a strategic plan, but 
in our recent work FEMA officials acknowledged that the goals and metrics are at 
the agency level and that establishing performance goals at the regional or division 
level would help EEMA to cascade organizational goals down to the individual staff 
level.ii 

Responsibility for Homeland Security Grant Program administration and manage- 
ment was transferred from the Grant Programs Directorate (GPD) to new Regional 
Grant Program Divisions based on a February 2008 FEMA memorandum outlining 
a Concept of Operations for Regional-National Preparedness. GPD Investment offi- 
cers were responsible for managing grant programs until capabilities were devel- 
oped in the regions, based on the memorandum. As of October 30, 2009, five grant 
programs had been transferred to the regions, including the Citizen Corps program 
grant in 2008, according to FEMA grant officials. The 2008 memorandum outlined 


® GAO, National Preparedness: FEMA Has Made Progress, hut Needs to Compete and Integrate 
Planning, Exercise, and Assessment Efforts, GAO-09— 369 (Washington, DC: April 30, 2009). 

®GAO, Actions Taken to Implement the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 
2006, GAO-09-59R (Washington, DC: November 21, 2008). For a description of the methodo- 
logical and coordination challenges FEMA faces in developing a Comprehensive Assessment Sys- 
tem, see GAO-09— 369. 

"^The Post- Katrina Act was enacted as title VI of the Department of Homeland Security Ap- 
propriations Act, 2007, Pub. L. No. 109—295, 120 Stat. 1355, 1394-1463 (2006). 

®GAO, Emergency Management: Preliminary Observations on FEMA’s Community Prepared- 
ness Programs Related to the National Preparedness System, GAO-10— 105T (Washington, DC: 
October 1, 2009). 

®GAO-09-676 

i<>GAO-10-105T. 

iiGAO-09-676. 

The other four grants transferred to the regions included the Emergency Management per- 
formance grant, Metropolitan Medical Response System program grant, Emergency Operations 
Center grant, and the Driver’s License Security grant program (formerly REAL ID). 
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the relationship envisioned between the regions and FEMA headquarters as one in 
which the National Preparedness Directorate (NPD) develops National policies, 
while FEMA regions are to implement and manage programs across Federal agen- 
cies, States, Tribes, local jurisdictions, non-governmental organizations, the private 
sector, and citizens. NPD issued Preparedness Priorities and Programmatic Guid- 
ance for the Regions in Au^st 2009 establishing regional expectations and guidance 
for regions to use in preparing their regional annual program plans. One of the Dep- 
uty Administrator’s seven preparedness priorities outlined in the guidance is Com- 
munity and Individual Preparedness. The Community Preparedness Division, had 
one priority — Citizen Corps and community preparedness. The regional plans were 
expected to be submitted by October 1 to cover the period of October 1, 2009 to Sep- 
tember 30, 2010. Our work did not include whether the plans were submitted. 

While not a focus of our review of the Citizen Corps program, we have several 
observations from our work related to coordination and lines of responsibility among 
the Preparedness Directorate, GPD, and FEMA Regional Offices that may be valu- 
able as new relationships are being developed. 

• Citizen Corps program officials stated that they have worked with FEMA grant 
officials to establish grant guidance for the Citizen Corps grant program and 
other Homeland Security grants used for community preparedness purposes. 
GPD is to ensure that grant requirements are followed. For example, grant 
guidance requires Citizen Corps grant recipients to register their Citizen Corps 
Council on the website and to manage their program and contact information. 
This information is used by the Citizen Corps program officials as an indication 
of the program’s accomplishments. As our October 1, 2009 testimony indicated, 
the requirement to manage program information was not always met because 
we found registered Citizen Corps Councils that were not active, 

• Citizen Corps program officials also stated that it has been difficult to use 
grant-related data to obtain information for program management purposes. Of- 
ficials indicated, and our work also reflected, that it is difficult to extract data 
from GPD’s database to specifically identify the amount of funding awarded for 
community preparedness purposes and how the funding was used. These offi- 
cials also said they found Citizen Corps grant program data collected from 
FEMA’s on-site grant monitoring process to be difficult to analyze because the 
information is in narrative form and not easy to aggregate. Further, Citizen 
Corps officials said they were limited in the number of Citizen Corps questions 
that could be included for use by FEMA officials during their monitoring visits 
to grant recipients. Citizen Corps grant questions were included for on-site mon- 
itoring in 2007 and 2008. However GPD officials said that there are no Citizen 
Corps questions planned for 2009 grant monitoring because there is a limit on 
the questions that can be addressed during such visits and the Citizen Corps 
grants are relatively small. 

Question From Honorable Dina Titus for William “Bill” O. Jenkins, Jr. 

Question. What assessment work has GAO done to evaluate DHS and FEMA on 
their work with the private sector, specifically the hospitality industry? Is it GAO’s 
estimate that FEMA has done enough to build strong educational and operational 
relationships with the hospitality industry? If not, what steps would you recommend 
for FEMA? 

Answer. We have done very limited work with regard to the private sector and 
disaster assistance and recovery, including the hospitality industry, and we have not 
assessed FEMA’s efforts to build relationships with the industry. Thus, we are not 
positioned to recommend what steps FEMA could take to build these relationships. 
Hotels are one form of immediate post-disaster housing that FEMA has used in the 
past. Concerns over FEMA’s provision of temporary housing assistance following 
Hurricane Katrina led to the development of the National Disaster Housing Strat- 
egy, which is to address the mix of temporary housing options that could be used 
following a disaster. 


i^The Community and Individual Preparedness priority is to execute programs in the region 
and support initiatives from headquarters or the region that promote comprehensive community 
preparedness, especially individual preparedness and accountability. 

Regions are required to address the Deputy Administrator’s priorities but not all the Divi- 
sion priorities. Four of the 10 National Preparedness Directorate (NPD) Divisions included re- 
gional priorities in the memorandum. In addition to the Community Preparedness Division, the 
other three divisions established multiple priorities for the regions, covering areas such as exer- 
cises, training, and technological hazards. The 2009 guidance indicates a need to balance re- 
sources across various regional needs. 

15GAO-10-105T. 
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Questions From Chairman Henry Cueller for Wendy L. Smith 

Question 1. How is your Community Emergency Response Team — or CERT — effec- 
tive in increasing the level of community emergency preparedness? How do you 
know? 

Answer. Many of our team members join for the specific purpose of coordinating 
emergency preparedness teams within their faith-based organizations, workplaces or 
neighborhoods. The City of McAllen’s team is remarkable in its diversity, with team 
members ranging from homemakers to professors to health professionals, rep- 
resenting various ethnicities and ages. Recruiting is done primarily by word of 
mouth by these trained participants. The effectiveness of the program is measured 
by the waiting lists for future classes. 

Question 2. What can FEMA do to help localities improve their community pre- 
paredness efforts? 

Answer. Additional funding is always welcome so that more volunteers can be 
trained. However, eliminating categorical restrictions within the grant, allowing 
more flexibility in the areas where funds are really needed, will also help local gov- 
ernments expand community preparedness efforts. 

Question 3. What are the challenges to getting citizens prepared for a disaster and 
how can FEMA, working with its partners, take steps to address these challenges? 

Answer. Complacency is a challenge, but we have found that introducing pro- 
grams into the school system results in a greater impact on adults and children 
alike. This has worked particularly well with the City of McAllen’s recycling pro- 
gram. We have one of the highest recycling rates in the State, while at the same 
time growing a generation of environmental stewards. If children are conscious of 
the need for individual disaster preparedness, those around them will be as well. 

Question 4. To what extent do social ^oups, such as neighborhoods, the work- 
place, schools, and faith communities, motivate people to become prepared? How can 
the emergency management community better leverage these groups to improve in- 
dividual readiness? 

Answer. Social groups, like the ones listed, are the primary method by which we 
recruit volunteers and communicate the message of community preparedness. These 
groups often have disaster response committees which are coordinated by CERT- 
trained volunteers. Targeted marketing through churches, schools, hospitals and 
other large employers improves individual readiness more efficiently than one-to-one 
contact. 

Question 5. How can the Ready Campaign best complement State and local emer- 
gency awareness efforts? 

Answer. The Ready Campaign is a useful tool for those citizens who already have 
an interest in emergency planning. Additional marketing and expanded local/State 
information within the site would aid State and local emergency awareness efforts. 



PREPAREDNESS: PART II 
WHAT HAS $29 BILLION IN HOMELAND SECU- 
RITY GRANTS BOUGHT AND HOW DO WE 
KNOW? 


Tuesday, October 27, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Homeland Security, 
Subcommittee on Emergency Communications, 
Preparedness, and Response, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Henry Cuellar [Chairman 
of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cuellar, Richardson, Cleaver, Titus, 
Thompson (ex officio), Rogers, and McCaul. 

Also present: Representative Kilroy. 

Mr. Cuellar [presiding]. The Subcommittee on Emergency Com- 
munications, Preparedness, and Response will come to order. The 
subcommittee is meeting today to receive testimony regarding “Pre- 
paredness, What Has the $29 Billion in Homeland Security Grants 
Bought, and How Do We Know?” 

Good morning and on behalf of the Members of the sub- 
committee, let me welcome our three witnesses that we have here 
today. In particular I note we have three Parliament members from 
the Republic of Austria. Are you still here? Yes. You are back 
there. If you all want to stand up, and we want to welcome you. 
I think you are up here with the State Department and looking at 
how we do things in Homeland Security, and we appreciate you all 
coming to visit us. So thank you very much. Welcome. 

The subcommittee is holding this hearing to receive testimony on 
FEMA’s initiative to measure the return on investment from the 
Homeland Security Grant Program. Congress has appropriated $29 
billion for homeland security grants since fiscal year 2002. This 
number does not include the $4.17 billion that Congress approved 
for fiscal year 2010. So when you add that amount, you are talking 
about way, $32, $33 billion in the last 7 years that we have had 
this part of the system. 

Congress and FEMA must know what the taxpayers have gotten 
for their money. We need to understand how much more prepared 
our communities are as a result of homeland security grants; that 
is, what are the results, what results are we trying to measure 
when we look at this? It is for this reason that Congress has di- 
rected FEMA to establish performance metrics that would allow 

( 59 ) 
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States and urban areas to demonstrate the capabilities they have 
built and sustained with Federal funding. 

FEMA calls its effort to measure the return on homeland grants 
the Cost-to-Capabilities Initiative, the C2C. FEMA describes the 
C2C as a tool that will allow States and urban areas to objectively 
measure the impact of homeland security grants on the prepared- 
ness levels. FEMA wants C2C to replace the current method of 
awarding homeland security grants by 2010. FEMA brought in 17 
States and cities this summer to test the C2C prototype. To better 
understand the C2C, the committee asked all participants to fill 
out a survey with their feedback on the project. I want to highlight 
a couple of the concerns with the C2C project that stakeholders 
identified for us. 

For example, the first one was that C2C is being sold as a tool 
that would objectively measure the capability gained or sustained 
for each homeland security dollar. But in reality, C2C remains en- 
tirely subjective. Grantees are simply asked to guess the impact of 
the grants on their preparedness levels. I thought C2C was sup- 
posed to get rid of that guesswork and look more at the results. 

The second concern that was brought up is that the C2C does not 
take into account the risk or the threat levels for a particular State 
or a city. Without taking into account risk, C2C cannot lead the ef- 
fective distribution of homeland security grants. 

These are not the only flaws with the C2C that were brought up 
by the stakeholders, and they raise serious questions about wheth- 
er FEMA will be ready to mandate C2C for homeland security 
grants next year. Texas, Mr. McCaul, our State, is currently testing 
the tool right now. I am eager to get their feedback because it 
seems that C2C may have too many flaws to make it worth the ef- 
fort. 

I hope we can have a forward-leaning discussion today on C2C 
and the larger question of how FEMA is measuring preparedness. 
Joining us to wrestle with this issue is FEMA’s Deputy Adminis- 
trator for National Preparedness, Mr. Tim Manning. Thank you for 
being here with us; good seeing you again. 

Mr. Manning, you inherited the C2C from your predecessor, and 
I would like for you to tell us whether Administrator Fugate and 
Secretary Napoli tano intend moving forward with the C2C and, if 
so, how FEMA will correct its many weaknesses. Certainly I want 
to have a discussion on that because, as you know, I did do my dis- 
sertation on performance measures, and this is a little different 
from what I have seen. 

But joining Mr. Manning are two homeland security advisers 
who have tested the C2C tool. I am pleased to welcome Mr. David 
Maxwell, Director of Arkansas’ Department of Emergency Manage- 
ment, and thank you for being here. I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to you, Mr. Maxwell, for recently assuming the presi- 
dency of the National Emergency Management Association. So we 
look forward to your testimony. 

C2C is also intended for cities that are party of this urban area 
security initiative. I am pleased to also say that we have Ms. 
Crandall, who is a Director of Homeland Security for Franklin 
County in Ohio. Ms. Crandall, I want to thank you very much for 
being here with us today. 
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I want to thank all of you, Mr. Manning, Ms. Crandall, and Mr. 
Maxwell for being here. Measuring preparedness is a difficult task. 
I think if you look at the 50 living laboratories of the 50 States, 
we have gone through this already. The Federal Government is be- 
hind on performance measures, is behind on coming up with the 
measures. If anybody says that it is difficult we understand the 
definition of what results are to be difficult. But if you look at the 
different 50 States, you can certainly get a lot of ideas of what is 
out there so you can measure preparedness. 

Again, I hope this hearing will help us better understand how 
FEMA can successfully move forward on that. 

Before recognizing the Ranking Member, I need to mention that 
the Members of this subcommittee also are not very happy with 
FEMA’s new policy of limiting preparedness grants from being 
used to keep vital homeland security equipment operational. FEMA 
never briefed the committee on the policy before it was released, 
and I believe it clearly violates the 9/11 Act. 

I am glad that Ms. Kilroy, Representative Kilroy, identified this 
policy as one that would hurt her district, and she has introduced 
legislation to overturn FEMA’s policy, and I support the bill and 
I hope to advance it this fall. Hopefully FEMA could maybe take 
some action before we get to this point. I anticipate Members will 
have questions for our three witnesses about the policy and its im- 
pact on homeland security. 

I would ask for unanimous consent to enter into the record two 
statements. The first statement is a National Governors’ Associa- 
tion statement on C2C. The second is the National Emergency 
Management Association statement on Ms. Kilroy’s legislation that 
addresses FEMA’s policy on grant funding for maintenance 
projects. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

Statement of the National Governors Association 

The National Governors Association (NGA) wishes to thank Chairman Cuellar, 
Ranking Member Rogers, and other distinguished Members of the subcommittee for 
holding this hearing and allowing Governors the opportunity to participate in this 
important discussion regarding homeland security funding. 

The following statement will focus on three areas of importance to Governors and 
their homeland security advisors: (1) The importance of measuring homeland secu- 
rity capabilities; (2) the State role in managing and administering grant funds, in- 
cluding measuring, assessing and reporting State-wide capabilities; and (3) the im- 
portance of ensuring that capabilities are not only built and developed, but also 
maintained over time. 


MEASURING capabilities 

Governors believe Federal funding provided to States should focus on developing 
or enhancing common core capabilities and support efforts to measure the effective- 
ness of grant funds in building and maintaining preparedness and response capa- 
bilities (see appendix A, NGA homeland security policy). As States and urban areas 
face varying threats and vulnerabilities and utilize different approaches to allocate 
homeland security resources. Federal leadership in providing tools and a common 
methodology to assess baseline capabilities is critical. 

To help address this issue, the Grant Programs Directorate (GPD) at the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) has recently conducted pilot programs in 
several States and urban areas to test the Cost-to-Capability (C2C) initiative. C2C 
attempts to measure the effectiveness of the State Homeland Security Grant Pro- 
gram (SHSGP) and the Urban Areas Security Initiative (UASI) grant program by 
asking grantees to utilize the National Planning Scenarios and the Target Capabili- 
ties List (TCL) to categorize projects. Grantees are then asked to assign capability 
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gains and sustainment percentages to the associated grant-funded projects. As envi- 
sioned and tested by GPD, C2C would be used to make recommendations for the 
award and use of grant funds in future years. 

C2C has the potential to reduce the evaluation and reporting burden placed on 
States. Currently, FEM’s National Preparedness Directorate (NPD) and GPD re- 
quire States to submit the same information using different processes to produce the 
same outcome. For instance, NPD requires information using different processes to 
produce the same outcome. For instance, NPD requires States to report on capabili- 
ties and investments through the State Preparedness Report. Similarly, GPD re- 
quires States and urban areas to submit detailed investment justifications, includ- 
ing information regarding capability development and resource needs, as part of the 
peer review process used to asses the effectiveness of grant applications. C2C or a 
similar initiative could be very helpful if it were used to bridge the gap between 
NPD and GPD by utilizing a single process to collect the necessary information to 
assess the effectiveness of grant programs. 

While C2C is well-intentioned, it will require significant modification and greater 
coordination among FEMA divisions in order to produce meaningful assessments. 
The following summarizes some of the feedback received from participants in the 
first of two pilot projects: 

• C2C’s reliance upon documents that are under on-going revision will make it dif- 
ficult to assess capability development over time. — C2C relies on the TCL and 
National Planning Scenarios; however, both of these documents are currently 
being revised by FEMA. C2C would require States to assess the percentage of 
capability gain and sustainment against the existing TCLs to form a baseline, 
making it difficult if not impossible to demonstrate progress over time. 

• C2C does not provide sufficient guidance to grantees to assign value to 
projects. — The initiative requires grantees to assign percents of capability gain 
and sustainment to both the development of entire capabilities and to individual 
projects. Without the use of common benchmarks or metrics, which are not de- 
fined clearly in the current TCL, assessments would be entirely subjective mak- 
ing their use inappropriate to determine the allocation of future grant funds. 
Assessing State-wide capability gains/sustainment at the local project level is 
particularly challenging and may not be the best methodology. 

• C2C would be more effective if it incorporated consideration of specific threats 
facing States and urban areas and the resulting regional risk. In its current 
form, C2C relies upon the National Planning Scenarios that do not apply to all 
grantees in all areas and, therefore, have not been used by many grantees in 
their planning processes. One alternative would be to use existing State and 
urban area homeland security strategies that have been used for years to guide 
the grants process. These strategies have long been important in identifying pri- 
orities for enhancing local, regional, and State capabilities to prevent, protect 
against, respond to, and recover from terrorist attacks, natural disasters, and 
other man-made events. Utilizing existing strategic plans of grantees would 
make C2C more practical and effective for all users. 

• C2C should be adjusted to allow for risk-based local allocations. — C2C assumes 
that all States allocate the 80 percent local share of grant funds based on a 
competitive process; however, there are several States that utilize a risk-based 
methodology to allocate the local share of the funds. In order to be fully utilized 
by all States, C2C must be adjusted to allow for the use of risk-based local allo- 
cations. 

• C2C does not differentiate between the State share (20 percent) of funds and the 
local share (80 percent) in producing investment options. — For instance, the opti- 
mal investment portfolio recommended by C2C may propose local projects for 
only 50 percent of the grant funds, which is not currently permissible under 
law. 

• C2C is not intuitive or user-friendly. — The current C2C prototype employs a 
complicated methodology with limited transparency on critical elements. For ex- 
ample, the prioritization of the Target Capabilities is done by ranking the Na- 
tional Planning Scenarios but the linkage between the two is not entirely clear. 
FEMA should work with State and local stakeholders to ensure the system is 
both intuitive and transparent. 

STATE ROLE IN MANAGING GRANT FUNDS 

Federal funds provide critical support to State and local efforts to prevent, pre- 
pare for, and respond to terrorist attacks, natural disasters, and man-made events. 
States play an important role in building, coordinating, managing, and assessing the 
use of such funds to support homeland security capabilities throughout the State. 
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As discussed above, States establish homeland security strategies and plans that 
are updated on an on-going basis. These strategies guide the use of Federal, State, 
and local funds to build and sustain critical capabilities such as interoperable emer- 
gency communications, hazardous materials response (HAZMAT), and critical infra- 
structure protection. The planning, administration, and oversight of Federal funds 
is an extremely important and labor intensive effort, given the numerous grant pro- 
grams, open contracts, and significant amount of funds (Federal and State) cur- 
rently being administered by States. 

Since the establishment of the Department of Homeland Security, Federal report- 
ing requirements have increased. For instance. States are required to complete an 
annual State Preparedness Report in which they must self-assess current capability 
levels. This report is time-consuming to put together, and it must assess funding 
received from all preparedness grants. Participation in working groups and pilot 
programs such as C2C are also important but time-consuming. 

As these requirements have increased over time, the amount of grant funding 
States may use for management and administrative (M&A) purposes has been re- 
duced from 5 percent to 3 percent for many of the major grant programs. Prior to 
fiscal year 2008, States were permitted to use up to 5 percent of grant funds for 
M&A purposes. The Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commission Act of 
2007 (Pub. L. 110-53) limited M&A to only 3 percent of the grant award, which has 
put a strain on the ability of States to fulfill their management and oversight re- 
sponsibilities and meet the increasing reporting requirements of the grant pro- 
grams. The often short deadlines associated with the grant programs further exacer- 
bate the challenges facing State Administrative Agencies and Highlight the need for 
additional resources. 

Given the increased emphasis on accountability and to ensure the effective use 
of grant funding, allowing 5 cents of every dollar to support the planning, manage- 
ment, and oversight of the funds is a wise investment. Additionally, greater flexi- 
bility to “pool” M&A funds across different FEMA preparedness grant programs 
would improve the effectiveness and efficiency of State oversight activities. Cur- 
rently, M&A from different grants must be discretely accounted for. This is onerous 
and puts personnel managing multiple grants in a difficult position trying to figure 
out How much time is spent on what grant and what grant year. This is even more 
challenging at the local, county, and municipal level where fewer people manage 
more grants. 

As the Federal Government and Congress consider changes to the grant programs 
and their affiliated requirements. Governors urge consideration for greater flexi- 
bility in the use of grant funds to meet such requirements. Restoring the ability to 
use up to 5 percent of funds for M&A will help ensure that grants are used as effec- 
tively as possible by providing proper oversight and coordination. It will also sup- 
port critical planning and assessment activities (such as State participation in C2C 
or similar initiatives) that provide the basies for the on-going development, revision, 
and implementation of National homeland security priorities. 

SUSTAINMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY CAPABILITIES 

An additional concern to Governors is the ability to not only build homeland secu- 
rity capabilities but also to sustain them over time. May capabilities, such as inter- 
operable communications, intelligence, and information sharing through fusion cen- 
ters, and HAZMAT response, have been built using a combination of Federal, State, 
and local funds. While building these capabilities requires an infusion of funds, 
more moderate but consistent levels of funding are required to maintain necessary 
systems and equipment and ensure personnel receive proper training. Without suffi- 
cient flexibility in the homeland security grant programs to allow for the 
sustainment of capabilities, preparedness, and response capabilities that hve been 
identified as National priorities will be severely weakened or lost entirely. 

FEMA recently informed States that they may only use grant funds to pay for 
maintenance agreements, user fees, and other sustainment costs as long as the 
equipment was purchased with FEMA preparedness grant funding and the costs fall 
within the performance period of the grant that was used to purchase the equip- 
ment. This policy is inconsistent with past practice and will have a severe adverse 
effect on many States. 

As discussed in a letter sent by NGA to Homeland Security Secretary Napolitano 
(Appendix B), this policy is inconsistent with the stated goal of the Homeland Secu- 
rity Grant Program and will have the unintended consequence of reducing capabili- 
ties and wasting scarce resources. Without greater flexibility to use grant funds for 
sustainment purposes, many projects may be cancelled and equipment may need to 
be replaced well before its serviceable lifetime would otherwise end. For example. 
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information technology projects that support interoperable communications systems 
or intelligence fusion centers are dependent upon the maintenance of software 
agreements, technology upgrades and user fees throughout the life of the system. 
If grant funds from current and future years cannot be used to support these costs, 
it will have an immediate negative effect on these national homeland security prior- 
ities. As another example, level A HAZMAT response teams must maintain the abil- 
ity to operate in hazardous environments. To do so requires that annual recalibra- 
tion and preventative maintenance be performed on equipment monitoring and haz- 
ard prediction systems. 

Together, governments as all levels have invested billions of dollars over past sev- 
eral years to build capabilities to prepare for and respond to acts of terrorism, nat- 
ural disasters, and other man-made events. Governors urge the Federal 
Governement and Congress to revise the current FEMA policy on sustainment fund- 
ing to ensure that the partnership among States and the Federal Government to 
build, support, and maintain homeland security and emergency management capa- 
bilities continues and the teixpayers dollars are used in the most cost effective man- 
ner. 


CONCLUSION 

On behalf of the Nation’s Governors, thank you for the opportunity to provide 
comments on the important issue of homeland security funding. Homeland security 
is a joint responsibility involving State and local governments and their Federal 
partners. Intergovernmental cooperation and coordination is essential to protect the 
safety and security of the country. Thank you for your consideration of the State 
role in this partnership and the challenges and opportunities it creates. 


Statement of the National Emergency Management Assocation 

Chairman Cueller, Ranking Member Rogers, and Members of the subcommittee, 
as President of the National Emergency Management Association (NEMA) I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to submit this statement for the record regarding H.R. 3837. 
NEMA represents the directors of emergency management in the 50 States, terri- 
tories, and District of Columbia. The legislation introduced by Congresswoman Kil- 
roy is in response to a recent ruling by the Grant Programs Directorate (GPD) at 
the Federal Emergfency Management Agency (FEMA) regarding allowable 
sustainment costs in grant funding. 

The new policy clarification issued through FEMA-GPD has created a major im- 
pact on States’ ability to sustain homeland security and emergency management ca- 
pabilities as grantees will no longer be able to pay for maintenance agreements, 
user fees, and other sustainment costs for equipment outside the performance period 
of the grant that was used to purchase the equipment. For nearly 10 years. State 
and local governments have invested billions of dollars in critical lifesaving equip- 
ment with Federal grant assistance. State and local governments are willing part- 
ners in sharing the cost burden in conjunction with Federal grants, but this recent 
ruling will cause an undue burden on many organizations across the country. 

As sensitive communications, detection, and other lifesaving equipment is pur- 
chased long-term maintenance and calibration contracts are often required to main- 
tain a state of readiness and effectiveness. These sustainment costs have tradition- 
ally been an allowable expense under available grant funding, but this recent ruling 
has discountinued the policy. Should this policy not be reversed and the eligibility 
of these costs be called into question. States would be faced with an insurmountable 
challenge of maintaining this lifesaving equipment without the assistance of grant 
funds used to originally purchase the assets. 

Equipment purchases and maintenance are not the only aspects of emergency 
management suffering as a result of this policy. The grant guidance for the Urban 
Area Security Initiative (UASI) of 2008 states the UASI program is, “intended to 
assist participating jurisdictions in developing integrated regional systems for pre- 
vention, protection response and recovery” (p. 30). Utilizing multiple grants has al- 
lowed UASI regions to identify weaknesses, design solutions, and deploy regional 
systems through investments to local jurisdictions that collectively create a regional 
system or capability. Ther are several regional UASI initiatives that will be seri- 
ously jeopardized if UASI funds may no longer be used to sustain these efforts. 

While State and local governments are willing to share some of the burden with 
the Federal Government, the cost of this policy is well beyond the means of govern- 
ments in this time of economic crisis. We do not, however, wish to see these grant 
programs become block grants for nothing more than maintenance and sustain- 
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ability costs. NEMA has therefore requested Secretary Napolitano intervene to as- 
sist in overturning this policy as swiftly as possible. 

As for NEMA’s position on H.R. 3837, at this time the bill remains under consid- 
eration by the Homeland Security and Lgeislative Committees of NEMA and should 
there be recommended changes, we will submit those to the House Homeland Com- 
mittee Staff accordingly. We agree with the legislation in principle, and have as- 
sisted with obtaining co-sponsors, but we are also carefully analyzing each aspect 
of the bill to ensure all the measures are appropriate. It is our hope this issue can 
be resolved administratively through FEMA, DHS, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the administration prior to resorting to legislative opions. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address the subcommittee through this written 
statement. NEMA stands ready to work with committee staff to resolve this unfortu- 
nate situation as expeditiously as possible be it through legislative or administrative 
channels. 

Mr. Cuellar. So with that let me again thank our witnesses for 
their participation. I look forward to hearing your testimony and 
working with you to ensure that we all are getting the best results 
for our homeland security dollars. 

The Chair now recognizes my friend the Ranking Member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Rogers, for an 
opening statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this impor- 
tant hearing and I want to thank the witnesses for taking time out 
of your busy schedules to be with us. I know you have other things 
you could be spending this time on. Being here is important, and 
I appreciate your preparing for this hearing and being here. 

As you heard the Chairman, this hearing is being held to exam- 
ine how FEMA is meeting Congressional mandates to measure the 
Nation’s preparedness levels as well as to establish performance 
metrics for State and local homeland security grant programs. DHS 
grants are essentially increasing our Nation’s level of preparedness. 
We must ensure that these programs continue to receive robust 
funding. It is concerning that more than 8 years after September 
11, FEMA still cannot answer the question: How prepared are we? 
Since 2006, Congress has mandated FEMA to develop tools to an- 
swer this question and to assess the achievement and effectiveness 
of its grants programs. 

As a result of one such Congressional directive in 2008, FEMA 
launched the Cost-to-Capabilities Initiative. Unfortunately, this 
committee has learned from many States and localities that the 
new cost-to-capabilities tool is very subjective and is not user 
friendly and has not yet found a way to accurately measure pre- 
paredness. So I am interested in learning how FEMA plans to im- 
prove C2C. 

I am also interested in discussing the feedback and recommenda- 
tions the agency received from the States and locals that partici- 
pated in the first phase of C2C. 

I want to hear from the panel on how FEMA is harmonizing C2C 
with all the other preparedness benchmarks required by the Con- 
gress, including the target capabilities list, the comprehensive as- 
sessment system, and the State preparedness report. 

Finally, I want to underscore the importance of the Fire and 
SAFER Grants Programs in achieving preparedness capabilities as 
well. I am interested in learning how the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams is being measured in coordination with other key homeland 
security programs. 
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The Fire Grants Reauthorization Act of 2009 was recently 
marked up by the Science and Technology Committee, and this bill 
will likely be on the floor soon. As we were talking before this 
meeting, I sent a letter to Chairman Thompson stating my support 
for his request that this committee receive a sequential referral of 
that bill. This bill authorizes and makes significant changes in the 
Fire Grant Program. It is important that our committee and this 
subcommittee in particular assert its jurisdiction to provide key 
input on this bill before it is considered on the floor. 

With that, I want to thank our witnesses again for being here. 
I thank the Chairman for calling the hearing and yield back my 
time. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. Other Members of the 
subcommittee are reminded that under the committee rules, open- 
ing statements may be submitted for the record. 

[The statement of Hon. Richardson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Laura Richardson 

OCTOBER 27, 2009 

Mister Chairman, thank you for convening this very important hearing today fo- 
cusing on the return on investment from homeland security grants. I know of your 
commitment to this issue. 

Thank you Mr. Manning, Ms. Crandall, and Mr. Maxwell for taking the time to 
be here today to discuss this important issue. It is an important duty of Congress 
to provide adequate funding so agencies like FEMA are able to carry out their mis- 
sion. But it is equally important that we can account for those funds so the Amer- 
ican public knows that taxpayer dollars are spent efficiently and effectively. Con- 
gress should take every opportunity to weed out waste in Government, especially 
in the current economic climate. 

The Cost to Capability (C2C) prototype is a tool established by FEMA to help 
States and urban areas evaluate the effectiveness of programs funded in whole or 
in part by homeland security grants. In this way. State and local governments will 
be armed with the information regarding what works and what does not, and the 
Federal Government will have empirical data which can be used to determine fund- 
ing priorities. 

The 37th Congressional District of California, which I am privileged to represent, 
has a vital interest in ensuring that homeland security resources are used effec- 
tively. My district is located in Southern California, which is no stranger to natural 
disasters ranging from earthquakes to mudslides to wildfires. The 37th district is 
also home to many high-value terrorist targets, such as the Port of Long Beach. 

While I am happy to hear that FEMA is making an effort to measure the return 
on investment from homeland security grants using the C2C application, I am trou- 
bled by some of the concerns expressed by States and urban agencies, particularly 
those in the Los Angeles/Long Beach urban area in my home State of California. 

For example, it is my understanding that the Los Angeles/Long Beach urban area 
was one of the cities selected to participate in the first C2C pilot. The purpose of 
this pilot pro^am was to test the C2C program measurement capabilities. After 
participating in the study, city officials identified a number of concerns about the 
prototype, all of which call into question its effectiveness as an anal3dic tool. These 
problems led the city of Los Angeles to conclude that the C2C prototype is inad- 
equate as an accounting and reporting tool. 

Specifically, L.A. Mayor Villaraigosa identified the following concerns: 

1. The prototype does not include a methodology for evaluating capability en- 
hancements and capability sustainment, which means that reports provided by 
the tool have little or no utility in assessing homeland security investments. 

2. The prototype tool does not account for local funding contributions (many 
States and localities invest significant amounts of their own funds) which has 
the effect of overstating the impact of Federal contributions. 

3. The prototype does not analyze how dollars spent on homeland security im- 
pact more than one target capability. 

4. Information entered is inconsistent in terms of the parties and jurisdictions 
participating, so the mixture of data results in inaccurate reports and analysis. 
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6. The prototype does not identify risk factors that should and do dictate how 
local homeland security funds are allocated. 

Mister Chairman, it is important that FEMA collects and reports reliable data so 
decisions can be made on the basis of sound and accurate factual information. 
Homeland security is too important for FEMA to rely on inaccurate reports on prep- 
aration levels produced from mixed and incomplete data. 

A good analytic tool is one that takes into account homeland security strategies 
already in place, such as in Los Angles and in California. A good analytic tool takes 
into account that resources should be invested in the places of the greatest need, 
and it would reliably and accurately identify where those places are. The potential 
costs are simply too great, not just in monies wasted, but in lives lost in the event 
of a public emergency for which we have not adequately prepared. 

I look forward to working with the committee and hearing from our panel of wit- 
nesses in how we can redevelop this tool to better identify those areas. Thank you 
again, Mr. Chairman, for convening this hearing. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Cuellar. Again, to the panel of witnesses, the first witness 
will be Mr. Tim Manning, who serves as the Deputy Administrator 
for National Preparedness at the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, and again thank you for being here. Of course our second 
witness is Ms. Kathy Crandall, Director of Homeland Security and 
Justice Programs for Franklin County in the State of Ohio, and of 
course the third and final witness is Mr. David Maxwell, Director 
of the Arkansas Department of Emergency Management and State 
Homeland Security Adviser. 

Again, we are happy that you are here. I hope you are happy, 
too. Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be in- 
serted in the record, and I will now ask Mr. Manning to summarize 
his statement for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY W. MANNING, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS, FEDERAL EMERGENCY 

MANAGEMENT AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECU- 
RITY 

Mr. Manning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Cuellar, 
Ranking Member Rogers, Chairman Thompson, good morning. 
Members of the subcommittee, on behalf of Administrator Fugate, 
it is a privilege to be here this morning before you today to discuss 
our ability to identify and measure the benefits that are accrued 
from nearly a decade of homeland security spending. 

The Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 
requires the implementation of a National comprehensive system to 
assess emergency management efforts. The PKEMRA states that 
preparedness must be expressed in terms of measurable capabili- 
ties that are aligned with definable inputs and the ability to per- 
form specific tasks. 

Intuitively, we could answer the question “Are we better pre- 
pared?” with a “Yes.” We could validly point to the amount and 
type of equipment that has been purchased, the physical security 
improvements that have been made, and the planning, training im- 
provements that have occurred and conclude that, yes, we are bet- 
ter prepared. However, intuitive conclusions are not good enough, 
and DHS and FEMA are committed to answering the questions of 
preparedness with a greater degree of accuracy. 

The many new programs enacted since September 11 have sub- 
stantially contributed to the National preparedness but along the 
way have added significant new reporting requirements to our 
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stakeholders. In 2007, FEMA commissioned the analysis of Federal 
preparedness requirements in order to assess the impact of the 41 
preparedness programs and over 270 preparedness requirements 
on State emergency management and homeland security agencies. 

Published in fiscal year 2009, the analysis of State and local offi- 
cials’ views on Federal preparedness requirements report outlines 
the views and recommendations of 20 States and urban areas and 
presents 75 different recommendations from State and local offi- 
cials for improving the reporting process for Federal requirements. 
Many of the findings and recommendations focus on the need to re- 
duce the volume of reporting requirements and develop a more effi- 
cient system for collecting data from State emergency management 
and homeland security agencies. 

In this past August, FEMA developed a reporting requirements 
working group consisting of representatives from all of the various 
FEMA offices and directorates and officials from State, local, and 
Tribal governments throughout the country. The goal of this work- 
ing group is to make the collection of data from State, territorial. 
Tribal, local governments more efficient, transparent, and predict- 
able but, more importantly, a more reliable indicator of the effec- 
tiveness of our policies. 

The working group will seek ways to enhance communications 
between FEMA and its partners in emergency management and 
homeland security agencies throughout the country. Enhancing the 
communications process will not only reduce duplication of existing 
requirements, but will also enhance the utility of preparedness 
data for all levels of government. 

Finally, the working group will provide realistic and measurable 
recommendations for data collection priorities. That is the future. 
But today FEMA has a number of existing approaches and meas- 
urement systems for preparedness. These include the Cost-of-Capa- 
bilities Initiative developed by FEMA’s Grants Program Direc- 
torate. 

C2C was designed as a multiyear effort to develop, test, and im- 
plement a method to better enable State and local and Federal 
Governments to strategically manage the portfolio of homeland se- 
curity grant programs and optimize the impact of those grant dol- 
lars. In its initial phase, C2C conducted a “look back” and a “look 
forward” to determine the best measures of capability gained 
through the application of grant dollars that supported the Na- 
tional Strategy on Homeland Security, the National preparedness 
guidelines, and should look to support individual State homeland 
security strategies and priorities. 

The look back confirmed that neither GPD nor its predecessor of- 
fices at the Department had ever asked grantees to measure out- 
comes from grant dollars and therefore the existing data tell us 
very little about our return on investment or level of performance. 
FEMA’s GPD developed in an accomplishments report a summary 
of additional findings from fiscal years 2003 through 2007 in May 
of this year. This report lists the accomplishments of over $10 bil- 
lion in homeland security grant spending, and with the committee’s 
permission I would like to enter it into the record.* 


*The document has been retained in committee files. 
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Another initiative underway to assess preparedness and response 
capability is FEMA’s Gap Analysis Program. GAP was designed to 
be a multiyear program that allows States to evaluate levels of pre- 
paredness through analysis of varying data sets. There are many 
other efforts underway, but I would like to use the balance of my 
time to underscore one final point. 

Establishing meaningful frameworks for the measurement of pre- 
paredness is a priority at EEMA, and we look forward to working 
with the committee and Congress toward a methodology that will 
inform future decision-making without placing undue burden on 
our partners in Tribal, State, and local governments. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Rogers, thank you for allowing 
me to be here today, and Members of the subcommittee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify and I am happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

[The statement of Mr. Manning follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Timothy W. Manning 

Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member Rogers, Members of the subcommittee, I am 
Timothy Manning, and I serve as Deputy Administrator of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA). On behalf of Administrator Fugate, it is a privilege 
to appear before you today to discuss our ability to identify and measure the bene- 
fits that have accrued from nearly a decade of homeland security spending. 

Mr. Chairman, since fiscal year 2002, the Department of Homeland Security’s 
(DHS) homeland security grant programs have provided more than $27 billion to 
State, local. Tribal, and territorial jurisdictions across the Nation. These funds are 
a direct investment in enhancing the Nation’s capability to prepare for, protect 
against, and respond to a full range of natural and man-made hazards. Given the 
size of this investment, it is critical for us as stewards of Federal dollars, to be re- 
turned. At the end of the day, we need to answer some very fundamental questions. 
The most fundamental of these is simply: “What have we bought?” Once we are able 
to answer this basic question, we should then be able to ask the more important 
one that logically follows, “Are we better prepared?” 

The Post Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 (PKEMRA) re- 
quires the implementation of a National, comprehensive system to asses emergency 
management efforts. PKEMRA states that preparedness must be expressed in terms 
of measurable capabilities that are aligned with definable inputs (e.g., people, train- 
ing, and equipment) and the ability to perform specific tasks. Section 649 of 
PKEMRA requires the FEMA Administrator to “establish a specific tasks.” Section 
649 of PKEMRA requires the FEMA Administrator to “establish a comprehensive 
system to asses, on an on-going basis, the Nation’s prevention capabilities and over- 
all preparedness, including operational readiness.” The law also requires annual 
Federal and State preparedness reports, including the results of a comprehensive 
and strategic assessment of capabilities and resources at all levels of government. 

Inituitively, we could answer the question “Are we better prepared?” with a “Yes.” 
We could validly point to the amount and type of equipment that has been pur- 
chased, the physical security improvements that have been made, and the planning 
and training improvements that have occurred, and conclude that we are better pre- 
pared. Our National, State, local. Tribal, and territorial efforts have certainly in- 
creased our interagency planning across the spectrum of preparedness. This is in 
itself an achievement that greatly improves our ability to act decisively in a crisis. 

However, intuitive conclusions are not good enough. DHS and FEMA are com- 
mitted to answering questions of preparedness with a greater degree of accuracy. 

This is not to say that this is an easy task. “Are we prepared?” and “Are we better 
prepared?” are questions that we have wrestled with throughout the history of these 
grant programs. In the end, the answer to these questions will be found in rigorous 
analysis and the development of precise metrics which will enable us to connect dol- 
lars spent to results achieved and ultimately to improvements in preparedness. 

There are several efforts currently underway to measure our preparedness by 
identifying gaps in our preparedness and response capability and attempting to 
measure improvements supported by our multi-billion dollar National investments. 
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“COST-TO-CAPABILITIES” (C2C) 

One existing approach which has been underway for the last 18 months, and 
which we continue to evaluate, assess, and improve, is the “Cost-to-Capabilities” 
(C2C) initiative developed by FEMA’s Grant Programs Directorate (GPD). 

C2C resulted from GPD’s need to better inform itself as well as its stakeholders 
about the impact of grant dollars on both State and National preparedness. Begin- 
ning in early 2008, GPD took an extensive look at what has been done to date with 
preparedness grant dollars and, from that, developed the C2C Initiative. C2C was 
designed as a multi-year effort to develop, test, and implement a method to better 
enable local, State, Tribal, and Federal levels of governments to strategically man- 
age the portfolio of homeland security grant programs and optimize the impact of 
those grant dollars on preparedness efforts. 

C2C’s objective is to identify the information and develop the tools needed to effec- 
tively manage GPD’s homeland security and preparedness grant programs. With the 
tools and measurements generated by the C2C initiative, we hope that grantees will 
be able to maximize their local preparedness investment strategies and align their 
grant dollars with the Nation’s homeland security priorities. The tools and measure- 
ments could lead to changes in the Nation’s homeland security strategy, translating 
into a clear prioritization of capabilities-based investments that all levels of govern- 
ment can use. C2C tools are meant to inform grantees’ use of inherently finite grant 
funding and better measure how grants increase the capability of States and local 
communities to respond to all-hazards. 

In its initial phase, C2C conducted a look back and a look forward to determine 
the best measures of capability gained through the application of grant dollars that 
supported the National Strategy on Homeland Security, the National Preparedness 
Guidelines and should support individual State homeland security strategy and pri- 
orities. The “look back” confirmed that GPD and its predecessor offices at the De- 
partment had never asked grantees to measure outcomes from grant dollars. There- 
fore, existing data tells us very little about our return on investment or our level 
of preparedness. GPD developed an Accomplishments Report; Summary of Initial 
Findings (fiscal year 2003-2007), in May of this year. This report identifies the uses 
and accomplishments of over $10 billion in Homeland Security grant funding. With 
the committee’s permission, i would like to enter this report into the hearing record. 

GAP ANALYSIS PROGRAM 

Another major initiative underway to assess FEMA’s preparedness and response 
capability is FEMA’s Gap Analysis Program (GAP), which focuses on the perform- 
ance of six distinct phases. These six phases are: (1) Selection of Disaster Scenario, 
(2) Estimation of Response Requirements, (3) Measurement of Baseline Prepared- 
ness, (4) Identification of Gaps, (5) Development and Implementation of Strategies, 
and (6) Evaluation and Application of Lessons Learned. These phases are driven by 
the Capabilities-Based Preparedness Process outlined in the DHS National Pre- 
paredness Guidelines (NPG) and are designed to provide emergency management 
agencies at all levels of government with greater situational awareness of response 
resources and capabilities. Like the NPG, GAP is an all-hazards, risk-based, and ca- 
pabilities-driven program. 

Once data is collected, users can measure any scenario against the GAP data to 
generate additional response requirements and can apply multiple concurrent sce- 
narios or scenarios in succession. GAP provides its greatest value, in this all-haz- 
ards functionality. States are encouraged to reference their Statewide Hazard Miti- 
gation Plan is required by the Stafford Act in the development of a disaster sce- 
nario, which helps ensure the selected hazard has been prioritized through a process 
of hazard identification and risk assessment. GAP provides flexibility to States in 
the scenario development process to ensure the scenario is useful to States’ needs 
while still giving FEMA and other Federal partners a better understanding of po- 
tential requests from States. This flexibility has the added benefit of allowing better 
integration of GAP into existing efforts the States and Federal Government may al- 
ready have planned or underway. 

In wake of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, many new Federal pro- 
grams were created to enhance the overall preparedness of our Nation by providing 
State, territory, local. Tribal, and territorial governments assistance in building and 
sustaining their capability to effectively prepare for, protect against, respond to, re- 
cover from and mitigate natural disaster and terrorist attacks. While these new ini- 
tiatives have bolstered our Nation’s level of preparedness, they have also created 
new Federal requirements for State, territory, local. Tribal, and territorial emer- 
gency management and homeland security agencies. FEMA’s key partners in emer- 
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gency management and homeland security report that the existing volume of re- 
quests for information is placing a significant strain on their resources. 

In 2007, FEMA commissioned the Analysis of Federal Preparedness Requirements 
in order to assess the impact of 41 preparedness programs and 275 preparedness 
requirements on State emergency management and homeland security agencies. 
Published in fiscal year 2009, the Analysis of State and Local Officials; Views on 
Federal Preparedness Requirements report outlines the views and recommendations 
from 20 States as well as the New York and Los Angeles Urban Areas and presents 
76 recommendations from State and local officials for improving the reporting proc- 
ess for Federal requirements. Many of the findings and recommendations focus on 
the need to reduce the volume of reporting requirements and to develop a more effi- 
cient system for collecting data from State emergency management and homeland 
security agencies. 

FEMA has engaged State, local. Tribal, and territorial government officials as 
well as representatives from the National Emergency Management Association and 
committed to seek opportunities to consolidate and reduce duplicative or similar re- 
porting requirements. In March 2009, FEMA’s Office of Policy and Program Anal- 
ysis was tasked by the Acting FEMA Administrator with leading an effort to iden- 
tity ways to reduce the impact of FEMA’s information collection requirements on 
State, local. Tribal, and territorial governments while continuing to provide the in- 
formation used to assist Federal decision-makers. This initiative engaged FEMA Of- 
fices and Directorates as well as officials representing State, local. Tribal, and terri- 
torial governments. 

On July 17, 2009, FEMA Administrator Graig Fugate issued a moratorium on 
new requests for information that require a response by, or action from any State, 
local. Tribal, and territorial government. In addition. Administrator Fugate directed 
a more thorough review of FEMA’s reporting requirements to include an assessment 
of the agency’s needs for information as identified by individual Offices and Direc- 
torates and information required by legislation such as the PKEMRA. 

This past August, FEMA developed the Reporting Requirements Working Group, 
consisting of representatives from FEMA Offices and Directorates and officials from 
State, local. Tribal, and territorial governments. The goal of this Working Group is 
to make the collection of data from State, territorial, local, and Tribal governments 
more efficient, transparent, and predictable. 

FEMA must better communicate its own information needs and understand the 
information needs of State, local, and Tribal governments. To achieve this goal, the 
working group has begun developing a calendar of all FEMA reporting requirements 
in order to provide recommendations for consolidating similar requests and identi- 
fying ways to better align its processes with the addition, the Working Group will 
seek ways to enhance communication between FEMA and its partners in emergency 
management and homeland security agencies throughout the country. Enhancing 
the communication process will not only reduce duplication of exiting requirements, 
but it will also help enhance the utility of preparedness data for all levels of govern- 
ment. Finally, the Working Group will provide realistic and measurable rec- 
ommendations for data collection priorities. 

CONCLUSION 

Continuing to establish a meaningful framework for the measurement of pre- 
paredness is a priority at FEMA, and we look forward to working with this com- 
mittee and the Congress toward priority at FEMA, and we look forward to working 
with this committee and the Congress toward a methodology that will inform future 
decision-making without placing undue burden on our partners in Tribal, State, 
local, and territorial government. Thank you Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Rog- 
ers and Members of the subcommittee, for the opportunity to testify today. I am 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Cuellar. Mr. Manning, thank you very much. 

At this time, I would like to recognize Ms. Crandall to summa- 
rize her statement for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF KATHY B. CRANDALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 

HOMELAND SECURITY & JUSTICE PROGRAMS, COLUMBUS 

URBAN AREA, FRANKLIN COUNTY BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 

FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO 

Ms. Crandall. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Members. 

The Columbus urban area participated in a Cost-to-Capability 
Initiative. We were in the first group to test that program. I would 
like to say that C2C is a program that supports capability-based 
planning and decision-making process. It identifies a weighted 
score to prioritize investments and to maximize capability gained 
while validating sustainment cost and clearly indicating invest- 
ments that would not be cost-efficient or maintain sustainability. 

The initiative does support the States and urban areas in maxi- 
mizing the development, funding, and implementation of our pre- 
paredness projects. When utilized as a decision-making tool, C2C 
can give us a reduction in jurisdictional and disciplinary bias with- 
in our working groups. It evens that out. It gives us a defined re- 
turn on investment unlike our narrative reporting has historically 
provided. It identifies geography-based gaps in preparedness, and 
we have never seen that outcome in our planning previously. It can 
collate multiple funding streams, including non-FEMA DHS fund- 
ing streams to support a single project. 

There is a clear and concise corollary of tasks to development 
and sustainment by the target capabilities, and there is data-driv- 
en reporting that clearly conveys the level and cost of capabilities 
gained in sustainment. 

As with any assessment and evaluation tool, C2C can and should 
be modified in enhancement capabilities that are risk threat spe- 
cific to each State and urban area. 

Our experience on the negative side of C2C was that they have 
used the National scenarios as the base for C2C. In doing that, 
each State and urban area’s specific analysis for threat risk and 
the strategies that we have built to address the threat risk are ig- 
nored. Instead, we are looking at the value base of the National 
scenarios toward the target capabilities. 

So we suggest that there is an assigned value to each target ca- 
pability based on the individual State and urban area strategy, and 
that data collection supports a comprehensive strategy for moving 
forward based on historical progress and to provide a clear State 
and local position through collective and shared data for both capa- 
bility gain and sustainment. 

We feel we need to integrate precision and performance reporting 
between the National Preparedness Directorate and the National 
Grants Directorate. If we do that, there is an elimination of the ex- 
pensive and subjective peer review process. It would eliminate nar- 
rative-based investment justifications and the cost of that peer re- 
view process with the investment justifications, reduce reporting 
requirements through enhanced collaboration between GPD and 
NPD, and increase value through objective data-based reporting. 
We would also be able to reduce or eliminate the opinion-based 
guesswork assessment and evaluation of the State and local pre- 
paredness. 
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One of the largest pieces of C2C is how we are sustaining that 
which we build. GPD has consistently addressed building and sus- 
taining capabilities in the grant guidance, planning, training, and 
exercising. The investment justification template actually address- 
es sustainment. What are you doing? How are you going to sustain 
what you are using money for in this project? 

With a long-term approach to sustaining capabilities developed 
by the investment, and having participated in peer review 2 of the 
last 3 years, I can say that most States and urban areas say that 
they are going to sustain these projects with Federal grant dollars 
from DHS. 

In Ohio, in the urban area, we have a State-wide information- 
sharing network that is connected through our State’s attorney 
general, and our smaller suburbs and jurisdictions cannot possibly 
afford the monthly air cards to keep that information-sharing sys- 
tem moving. For intelligence gathering, we are using rapid ID and 
automated license plate readers. Those too take monthly air cards 
from now until forever to be able to work, and we have to be able 
to sustain the equipment that we purchased and have that on- 
going cost met by Federal funds. 

Interoperable communications is probably the largest user of 
sustainment dollars for the Columbus urban area in the State of 
Ohio. Shared systems, new towers, ACU 1,000 mobile bridges, mo- 
bile and portable radios that have to be repaired, batteries, et 
cetera. Then we have our CBRNE — the chemical, biological, radio- 
logical, nuclear, and explosive detection. The meters that we have 
purchased have to be calibrated. Their sensitivity is so extremely 
high, and that is an on-going maintenance cost as well as the PPE 
that has to be replaced every time OSHA or NIOSH changes the 
standards. That is on-going cost. Then we have technology and 
training, and each upgrade of technology takes seat licensing or 
you have to pay for the next upgrade of that software. Those are 
sustainment costs that we need. 

Billions of dollars have been expended Nation-wide to build capa- 
bilities to prepare and protect our critical infrastructure and key 
resources across this country. The National Association of Counties 
has stated that every county in the country will be negatively im- 
pacted if we do not use sustaining dollars to be able to support that 
which we have already built. Tens of millions have been spent in 
the Columbus urban area and throughout Ohio on equipment and 
training critical on building our priority target capabilities to 
strengthen our preparedness. 

Columbus urban area needs FEMA preparedness grant funding 
to support sustainment costs and requests that the policy of CPD 
be reversed. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Crandall follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Kathy B. Crandall 
The Cost to Capability (C2C) Initiative 

The Cost to Capability (C2C) program supports a capability-based planning and 
decision-making process. It identifies a weighted score to prioritize investments to 
maximize capability gain and validate sustainment costs while clearly indicating in- 
vestments that would not be cost-efficient increasing or maintaining capability. The 
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C2C initiative supports the States and urban areas in maximizing the development, 
funding, and implementation of preparedness projects. C2C also supports programs 
to build, enhance, and sustain the target capabilities necessary for an effective state 
of preparedness. 

When utilized as a decision-making tool, the positive elements that C2C offers 
are: 

• Reduction in jurisdictional and disciplinary bias in Urban Area Working Group; 

• Defined Return on Investment (R.O.I.); 

• Clear target capability gains and cost of sustainment; 

• Identified geo-based gaps in preparedness; 

• Delivery of data-driven prioritized funding options with allowance for State and 
local override to meet evolving trends and conditions; 

• Collation of multiple funding streams (including non-FEMA/DHS) to support a 
single project; 

• Clear and concise corollary of tasks to the development and sustainment of tar- 
get capabilities; 

• Data-driven reporting that clearly conveys level and cost of capability gain and 
sustainment. 

As with any assessment and evaluation tool, C2C can be modified and should be 
enhanced with system capabilities that are risk/threat specific to each State/urban 
area. The current underpinning of the C2C initiative is the National Scenarios. The 
National Scenarios provide a broad-based preparedness assessment country-wide: 
however, they do not prioritize target capabilities identified by the State/urban area 
as addressed in their respective strategies. The Grants Program Directorate (GPD) 
can refine the C2C system capabilities to reflect the respective user’s threat, risk, 
and need by incorporating the State/urban area strategy with assigned values as 
part of the base formula behind the program. Non-transparent algorithms that drive 
C2C must be supported by user selected priority target capability values based on 
the threat and risk identified by the State/urban area and not as identified by the 
National Scenarios. 

Suggested capabilities that a C2C enhancement must address include: 

• Assigned value to each target capability based on individual State/urban area 
strategy; 

• Data collection to support a comprehensive strategy for moving forward based 
on historical progress; 

• Ability to provide a clear State and local preparedness position through collec- 
tive and shared data for capability gains and sustainment; 

• Integrated position and performance reporting to Grants Program Directorate 
(GPD) and National Preparedness Directorate. 

The Comprehensive Assessment System (CAS) developed and implemented by the 
National Preparedness Directorate (NPD) is intended to continually assess overall 
preparedness as required by Congress. Within the CAS is the State Preparedness 
Report (SPR). The SPR is to be completed by all States/urban areas as the founda- 
tion for C2C which is under the Grants Program Directorate (GPD) and contained 
within a separate system. Integration of assessment, evaluation, and reporting func- 
tions between NPD and GPD must be built into C2C to eliminate redundancy and 
greatly reduce ineffective time burdens placed on the grantees. Projected C2C sys- 
tem capabilities and enhancement can maximize State and local grantee’s time, re- 
duce cost, and eliminate redundancy in reporting. 

Potential time/cost savings resulting from integration and implementation of C2C: 

• Elimination of expensive, subjective Peer Review process; 

• Elimination of the narrative based Investment Justifications; 

• Reduction in reporting requirements through enhanced NPD and GPD collabo- 
ration; 

• Increased value through objective data-based reporting; 

• Reduced and/or eliminated opinion-based (guesswork) assessment and evalua- 
tion of State and local preparedness. 

USE OF FEMA/DHS FUNDS FOE SUSTAINMENT COSTS 

The clarification below was received in email form on September 22, 2009 by all 
States and urban area Points of Contact. In preparation to testify before the Con- 
gressional committee, I contacted the National Association of Counties (NACo) to as- 
certain their position on the sustainment issue. NACo is in full agreement that this 
FEMA/Grants Program Directorate (GPD) policy is contrary to past practice, phased 
planning, and implementation, and most importantly, to protecting the foundation 
of preparedness that we have built across the Nation. 
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GPD CLARIFICATION STATEMENT 

Sent on behalf of C. Gary Rogers, Director, Grants Program Directorate ! Grants De- 
velopment & Administration Division 

Below is a clarification of the FEMA/Grant Programs Directorate policy regarding 
the use of preparedness grant funding for sustainment costs: 

“Grantees may use FEMA preparedness grant funding to pay for maintenance 
agreements, user fees, and other sustainment costs as long as the equipment was 
purchased with FEMA preparedness grant funding and the sustainment costs fall 
within the performance period of the grant that was used to purchase the equip- 
ment. These sustainment costs are eligible under the equipment category unless the 
equipment is M&A related (grants management equipment). Grantees may not use 
future year preparedness grant funding to pay for additional agreements and user 
fees. These on-going sustainment costs are the responsibility of the grantee. For ex- 
ample, the purchase of 2-way devices to provide connectivity and interoperability be- 
tween local and interagency organizations to coordinate CBRNE response operations 
is allowable. Grant funds may be used to cover only those services provided during 
the grant performance period in which the device was purchased. All on-going ex- 
penses after the performance period has expired may not be paid for with FEMA 
preparedness grant funding. Devices purchased for those individuals involved in co- 
ordinating response operations or for eligible planning activities are eligible under 
the ‘equipment’ category. If purchasing devices for those individuals involved with 
the grants management portion of these programs, then the costs are eligible under 
M&A. Please ensure that these costs do not supplant previously budgeted line 
items.” 

GPD has consistently addressed the building and sustaining of capabilities in 
grant guidance, planning, training, and exercising. The Investment Justification 
template includes a section specific to Sustainability and asks, “What is the long- 
term approach to sustaining the capabilities developed by this investment?” Having 
participated in Peer Review 2 of the past 3 years, I can testify that most States and 
urban areas answered the question stating that they would rely on Federal funding 
to continue to sustain the investment. 

Examples of State (Ohio) and Urban Area (Columbus) Projects Adversely Impacted 

• Information Sharing. — Ohio Law Enforcement Information Network: this State- 
wide system connects every law enforcement agency in the State with the 
State’s Attorney General’s Office. It requires monthly air cards for all users for 
connectivity through their respective wireless provider as well as maintenance 
agreements for the mobile data terminals. 

• Intelligence Gathering. — Rap ID (digital fingerprint identification scanners), 
Livescan (digital fingerprint entry system) and Automated License Plate Reader 
Technology: local, regional, and State-wide systems developed and implemented 
to capture data, shared with three F.B.I. databases and requiring maintenance 
agreements and monthly air cards for all users for connectivity through their 
respective wireless provider. Additionally, geospatial mapping capabilities at the 
primary State fusion center is under an annual maintenance contract agree- 
ment. This intelligence gathering is critical to the success of Ohio’s fusion cen- 
ters. 

• Interoperable Communications. — Shared systems, new towers, ACU 1000 mobile 
bridges, mobile and portable radios, and communications vehicles have been 
purchased to ensure voice and data interoperability for incident command and 
control. Every piece of equipment requires on-going maintenance, user fees, li- 
censes, upgrades to technology, and/or batteries. 

• Chemical, Biological, Radiological, Nuclear, and Explosive (CBRNE) Detec- 
tion. — The meters and monitors required to detect CBRNE are extremely sen- 
sitive and must be tested and calibrated on an on-going basis to ensure reli- 
ability. Personal Protection Equipment (PPE) required by NFPA and OSHA is 
constantly being tested and upgraded to enhance the level of protection result- 
ing in repair, replacement parts, and additional equipment being certified and 
recommended. 

• Technology & Training. — Each upgrade of technology and equipment requires 
users to be trained on that technology and/or equipment capability. In addition 
costs for seat licenses, user fees, software upgrades, program integration, and 
data storage are on-going capital expenditures. 

Columbus Urban Area Supports Sustainment Funding 

Billions of dollars have been expended Nation-wide to build capabilities to prepare 
and protect our critical infrastructure and key resources across the country. The Na- 
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tional Association of Counties (NACo) has stated that every county in the country 
will be adversely affected by this policy. Tens of millions of dollars have been spent 
in the Columbus Urban Area and throughout the State of Ohio on equipment and 
training critical to building our priority target capabilities to strengthen our pre- 
paredness. The sustainment of these capabilities is an on-going cost that requires 
homeland security funding to support in full — or in part — augment State and local 
funds. The Columbus Urban Area needs FEMA preparedness grant funding to sup- 
port sustainment costs and requests that the policy of GPD be reversed. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you again, Ms. Crandall, for your testi- 
mony. At this time I would like to recognize Mr. Maxwell to sum- 
marize his statement for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID MAXWELL, DIRECTOR & HOMELAND 

SECURITY ADVISOR, ARKANSAS DEPARTMENT OF EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Maxwell. Thank you. Chairman Cuellar, Ranking Member 
Rogers, Chairman Thompson, and the Members of this sub- 
committee, for your invitations today to talk about the FEMA Cost- 
to-Capability Pilot I. 

I am testifying today on behalf of the State of Arkansas. My staff 
participated in the C2C Pilot I in July here in Washington, DC. 
Our staff, after spending the week testing the program and pro- 
viding feedback to the FEMA program staff^ came back to the State 
to test the program using Arkansas-specific information from fiscal 
year 2008 and fiscal year 2009 Homeland Security Grant Program. 
They found the concept of the tool innovative and a step in the 
right direction in regards to providing a connection between dollars 
spent toward homeland security goals and the capabilities that are 
produced as a result of these dollars. 

Arkansas, as a recipient of these funds, is committed to and sup- 
ports building and measuring our capability. However, the tool that 
is not distinguished between actual dollars spent and its correla- 
tion to an actual increase or a decrease in the capability of the 
State or local jurisdiction. I am not comfortable with the tool being 
able to take so many factors into account and it results in an accu- 
rate reflection of our capability and preparedness levels. I am also 
concerned that the tool requires a subjective judgment of our base 
capabilities and, perhaps more importantly, how much an invest- 
ment has increased a capability. 

As a State Director, I do not want this tool to be used as a “re- 
port card” to publish our preparedness efforts. The tool should be 
used as a macro-level planning piece to help determine the Nation’s 
preparedness levels. Arkansas is committed to the openness of our 
business practices, but the potential exists to highlight perceived 
potential weaknesses in our preparedness efforts, and this only 
gives terrorists an additional area to exploit. 

The C2C tool relies on the State preparedness report data, a 
ranking of the National preparedness planning scenarios, and the 
State’s assertion of its own capability as baseline data to determine 
a relationship between dollars spent and a capability gained. I am 
not convinced that this tool can accurately measure those disparate 
pieces of data. 

Much of the tool is dependent on subjective data determined sole- 
ly by the States. The States’ preparedness report is a basis for 
much of the tool’s baseline data. While a great deal of effort goes 
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into producing an accurate SPR, without a detailed set of stand- 
ards such as those used by the Emergency Management Accredita- 
tion Program, we cannot be assured that the tool correctly analyzes 
the data. Thus, the results of the C2C tool could produce an inac- 
curate picture of the State’s true capability level. 

Currently no standards exist to measure capability or 
sustainment gains in the C2C tool. 

Sustainment is another important issue, and with the addition of 
this tool, there becomes two definitions of sustainment used within 
the grant allocation process. Dollars used to sustain a capability 
are extremely difficult to measure. Dollars used to sustain current 
equipment can be measured. For the 10 years of the grant pro- 
gram, substantial investments have been made with the assistance 
from these Federal funds. 

Current equipment and future purchases are in jeopardy if funds 
cannot be used to sustain equipment beyond the initial grant per- 
formance period. 

Sustainment is an important part of the grant process. Invest- 
ments, a core principle of the grant process, are the backbone of 
the equipment acquisition process for both the SAA and the sub- 
grantees. If we truly want to be effective, efficient, and prudent 
with our grant dollars, we cannot be forced to purchase new re- 
placement equipment solely because we are not allowed to expend 
grant dollars to sustain our equipment. 

As we study C2C further, we as an emergency management com- 
munity must realize that no matter what tools we have at our dis- 
posal, the teams of people at the State and local level responsible 
for this program must be taken into account. This tool should al- 
ways remain a decision support tool. 

I appreciate this committee’s attention to this matter. I also want 
to thank the full committee for its study of the C2C tool. FEMA 
has done good work, but the work is never done and major refine- 
ments are needed. We must continue to work to protect our cities. 
States, and our Nation. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Maxwell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Maxwell 
October 27, 2009 

INTRODUCTION 

Thank you Chairman Cuellar, Mr. Rogers (Ranking Member) and honorable Mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for your invitation to speak today on the FEMA Cost-to- 
Capability Pilot I. I am David Maxwell, Director and Homeland Security Adviser for 
the Arkansas Department of Emergency Management. I am testifying today on be- 
half of the State of Arkansas. My staff participated in the C2C Pilot I in July here 
in Washington, DC. 


COST-TO-CAPABILITY REVIEW 

Members of my staff, as well as a staff member from the Arkansas Department 
of Information Systems, traveled to Washington to participate in the Pilot of the 
Cost-to-Capability project. After spending a week testing the program and providing 
feedback to the FEMA program staff, they came back to the State to test the pro- 
gram using Arkansas-specific information from the fiscal year 2008 and fiscal year 
2009 Homeland Security Grant Program. They found the concept of the tool innova- 
tive and a step in the right direction in regards to providing a clear connection be- 
tween dollars spent towards homeland security goals and the capabilities that are 
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produced as a result of those dollars. Arkansas, as a recipient of these funds, is com- 
mitted to and supports building and measuring our capability. However, the tool 
does not distinguish between actual dollars spent and its correlation to an actual 
increase or decrease on the capability of a State or local jurisdiction. I’m not com- 
fortable with the tool being able to take so many factors into account and it result 
in an accurate reflection of our capability and preparedness levels. I am also con- 
cerned that the tool requires a subjective judgment of our base capabilities and per- 
haps more importantly how much an investment has increased a capability. As a 
State Director, I do not want this tool to be used as a “report card” to publish our 
preparedness efforts. This tool should be used as a macro-level planning piece to 
help determine the Nation’s preparedness levels. Arkansas is committed to the 
openness of our business practices but the potential exists to highlight perceived po- 
tential weaknesses in our preparedness efforts and this only gives terrorists an ad- 
ditional area to exploit. The C2C tool relies on State Preparedness Report data, a 
ranking of National Planning Scenarios and the State’s assertion of its own capa- 
bility as the baseline data to determine a relationship between dollars spent and 
a capability gain. I am not convinced that this tool can accurately measure these 
disparate pieces of data. 

As I stated in my response to the House Committee on Homeland Security’s ques- 
tions about this project, my hesitation and concern come from the calibration of the 
data used to determine a final capability score and portfolio ranking. 

Much of the tool is dependent on data determined solely by the States. The State 
Preparedness Report is the basis for much of the tool’s baseline data. While a great 
deal of effort goes into producing an accurate SPR, without a carefully detailed set 
of standards, such as those used by the Emergency Management Accreditation Pro- 
gram (EMAP) process, we cannot be assured that the tool correctly analyzes that 
data. Thus, the results of the C2C tool could produce an inaccurate picture of the 
State’s true capability level. Currently, no such standards exist to measure capa- 
bility or sustainment gains in the C2C tool. 

The issue of sustainability also concerns me with regards to the C2C tool. After 
the SPR data is entered into the tool, one of the next steps is to assign a dollar 
figure to each project and Target Capability or Capabilities that are associated with 
that project. These dollar figures are assigned to gain capability or to sustain a ca- 
pability. Without some objective measure, the States are using a “best guess” meth- 
od to determine preparedness and capability levels as they assign these allocations. 
Arkansas currently awards its HSGP dollars on a population formula basis. When 
you distribute the volume of projects and Target Capabilities that these projects are 
associated with, it becomes almost impossible to determine that $1,500 of a $6 mil- 
lion award equals a .005% increase in the Interoperable Communications Target Ca- 
pability. The user burden with this tool is extensive. 

The tool asks for two complete “percentage” gains. One determines the overall 
gain in capability. For example, a Fusion Center project may be rated by the C2C 
tool at a current 30% capability. The state then has to determine how much of an 
increase this project and its new funding gives the state. If the project only gives 
the state a 5% gain, the State then must determine the dollar amount associated 
with that 5% gain. 

To follow up with sustainment issues, with the addition of this tool, there become 
two definitions of sustainment used within the grant allocation process. Dollars used 
to sustain a capability are extremely difficult to measure. Dollars used to sustain 
current equipment can be measured. For the 10 years of the grant program, sub- 
stantial investments have been made with assistance from these Federal grants. 
Current equipment and future purchases are in jeopardy if funds cannot be used 
to sustain equipment beyond the initial grant performance period. 

Sustainment is an important part of the grant process. Investments, a core prin- 
ciple of the grant application process, are the backbone of the equipment acquisition 
process for both the SAA and the sub-grantees. If we truly want to be effective, effi- 
cient, and prudent with our grant dollars, we cannot be forced to purchase new, re- 
placement equipment solely because we are not allowed to spend money to keep our 
current equipment in working order. For example, Arkansas and our local jurisdic- 
tions have purchased expensive bomb-handling equipment. If we are not allowed to 
expend sustainment dollars out of future grant programs, the cost of maintenance 
would quickly exceed local budgets. This equipment is vital to the mission of the 
Homeland Security Grant Program. Sustainment is an issue that we care deeply 
about and more should be done to ensure that it is an allowable cost in each grant 
program and can be used on equipment purchased in any of the prior grant pro- 
grams under the HSGP. 
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CONCLUSION 

As we study C2C further, we — as an Emergency Response Community — must re- 
alize that no matter what tools we have at our disposal, the people responsible for 
this program must be taken into account. These teams of people at a State level 
are vital to continued success of this tool. Their judgments and experience help to 
shape this program. No tool will ever completely override this judgment and experi- 
ence. As long as this program remains the State’s responsibility to execute and ad- 
minister, deference should be given as to the allocation and distribution of the 
funds. This tool should always remain a “decision-support” tool. If it does, our State, 
as well as others, can continue to evaluate all relevant data to ensure we continue 
to fulfill the mission of the HSGP and continue protecting our States from future 
terrorist attacks. 

I appreciate this subcommittee’s attention to this matter. I also want to thank the 
full committee for its study of the C2C tool. FEMA has done good work, but the 
work is never done. We must continue to work to protect our cities and States and 
the Nation. 

Mr. Cuellar. Mr. Maxwell, thank you very much. At this time 
without objection, the gentlewoman from Ohio, Ms. Kilroy is au- 
thorized to sit for the purposes of questioning the witnesses during 
the hearing today. 

Ms. Kilroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. At this time, I also would like to recognize the 
Chairman of the full committee, Mr. Thompson, from the State of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apolo- 
gize for being a little late. I was detained at another meeting. 

I have heard the witnesses this morning, and I have been con- 
cerned about how much money we have, as an agency, spent on 
going toward grants and refining different programs. The C2C pro- 
gram that we have heard a lot of conversation about this morning 
continues to cause me significant concern. It has been around in 
one form or another for a little while. But Congress since 2006 has 
kind of nourished FEMA in this direction to come up with some 
measurement instrument, and it still appears to be a work in 
progress. 

I would hope that, Mr. Manning, you can help resolve that issue 
with us. We spend a good bit of money, as you know, trying to do 
what is right to help communities when they are in need, as well 
as going forward in the planning and preparation. 

One of the issues that I do want to address during the question- 
and-answer period is we gave communities significant moneys to 
buy equipment, and rightfully so. We told them going in that you 
can take this money and you can help keep it up and then in the 
middle of the stream we said, oh, by the way, we have changed our 
mind. Well, most States and localities can’t operate that fast. I 
think it puts those States and localities in very difficult positions. 

There are a lot of other things we could talk about. Mr. Chair- 
man, you talked about that maintenance issue, also. That concerns 
a lot of us because when we go home we see these individuals in 
church, we see them in our various other affiliations, and they are 
very concerned about it. I am glad that Representative Kilroy has 
taken the lead in overturning this policy. Sometimes we have to do 
it at committee level when we can’t get the agency to do it. A lot 
of money we need to put it in, we need to work with our State and 
locals. We brought people to town. My own State, Mr. Maxwell, had 
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similar concerns about what you raised in your testimony. We need 
to involve people more before we just roll out these policies. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, as we go forward with the questions, I 
think you will see some of these issues brought out. I thank both 
of you gentlemen for pulling together this hearing. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At this time, I would 
like to remind each Member that he or she will have 5 minutes to 
question the panel, and I will recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Manning, I do understand you inherited this so we under- 
stand that fully. FEMA piloted the C2C project this summer with 
17 States, urban areas, and Tribal governments. I understand that 
the pilot participants identified a lot of weaknesses with the tool. 

Why did FEMA initiate a second pilot program this fall with 17 
additional stakeholders without changing the tool to reflect the 
first pilot? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the question. The 
initial phase of the field trials of the C2C system, the tool looked 
at 17 different jurisdictions. Midway through that analysis, there 
was a determination made by the Grants Program Directorate that 
the 17 jurisdictions that were being looked at didn’t fully account 
for the various sizes and complexities of the different jurisdictions 
that needed to be evaluated. So they selected an additional 17 to 
go through the trial. There was never an intent to change the sys- 
tem or to not change the system before going to the next phase of 
an analysis or to go live with it 

Mr. Cuellar. I am sorry, Mr. Manning, so the 17 States and cit- 
ies or areas did not fit what? Aren’t we trying to fit the tool to 
match the customer instead of trying to get the customer to match 
the tool? That is what it sounds like you all are doing. 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry if that is how I made 
it sound. No. The intent, it is my understanding the Grants Pro- 
gram Directorate, GPD, wanted to bring in additional cities, addi- 
tional information prior to making the changes to the interface. 
There were concerns recognized very early on with some of the 
methodology and most certainly the interface, the programming of 
how the tool worked, which is a lot of the early input, before the 
methodological concerns came up. The addition of an additional 17 
jurisdictions was simply to increase the amount of data available 
prior to the analysis and the large change to the system. 

Mr. Cuellar. Did you take any of the input from those 17 
States, cities, counties, local folks, and make any adjustments to 
the tool? 

Mr. Manning. Prior to the second phase? No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Isn’t that the purpose why you have a pilot pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Manning. As it has been explained to me, that was the in- 
tent of adding the 17 was to get more data before making the sub- 
stantial changes to the system prior to another phase of either pi- 
loting, testing, or rolling out. 

Mr. Cuellar. Basic question. Title of the hearing today, “Pre- 
paredness: What Has the $29 Billion in Homeland Security Grants 
Bought, and How Do We Know?” Answer that question. 
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Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, the C2C is often looked at as sim- 
ply the tool that is being tested in these first 

Mr. Cuellar. Forget the C2C. Can you answer that question? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a first step to- 
wards answering that question in what is actually the first phase 
of the Cost to Capabilities Initiative, which is the look-back report 
that was provided in early May 2009, and that is a cataloging, 
going back, scrubbing all the records, of cataloging what was actu- 
ally bought, what was actually exercised and what was actually 
done with the grant money from 2003 through 2007. 

Mr. Cuellar. We have to account to the taxpayers. If somebody 
asked me in Austin, Texas, 6th Street, somewhere around there, 
they ask me, you all just spent $29 billion since 2002. What have 
you provided on the issue of preparedness? How do I respond to 
that question, besides saying well, we work in a C2C tool, on the 
fact that there is some reports. How do I answer that question? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I think it is, we have clearly im- 
proved our level of preparedness, we have clearly improved our 
ability to identify emerging terrorist threats and plots throughout 
the activities at the fusion centers and things that didn’t exist prior 
to these grant programs. There is demonstrable improvement over 
the last many years. Aside from what we have been able to catalog 
for the actual items, that equipment that responders use to re- 
spond to potential acts of terrorism and emergencies and disasters 
every day, and aside from being able to point to the training, the 
exercise, the net increases in the number of people who are trained 
and certified to be able to respond to weapons of mass destruction 
incidents, we have solid data to be able to point to. Beyond that, 
we have not historically done anywhere near as good a job at meas- 
uring what we have actually in a net respect gained over the last 
8 years. 

Mr. Cuellar. Let me interrupt because my time is up. But let 
me just ask you. If I was to measure your performance, I am talk- 
ing about the Agency’s performance or even State levels, I am sure 
that two States here, Ohio and Arkansas, have done this, basic 
questions to ask agencies in a budgeted program review, basic 
questions and you get the answers on this. What is your program’s 
or agency’s primary purpose? No. 1. What citizens are you trying 
to affect? What key results are expected from the use of the tax- 
payers funds? What key results are expected from the taxpayer 
funds? 

What are the key performance indicators that you use to track 
progress attaining results? What were the results in the most re- 
cent years? How do these results compare to your target? Have any 
of the results been unexpectedly good or unexpectedly poor? 

How do results compare to other benchmarks, and let’s say Ohio 
versus Arkansas or Texas whatever? If the targets were missed, 
why were those targets missed? What is the variants? What is cur- 
rently being done to improve deficiencies? What actions does your 
new proposed budget include in improved results? How would the 
results change if your funding would be increased by 5 percent or 
decreased by 5 percent? 

So, questions, there are a couple other questions. Free advice. 
How much did you pay for your C2C? 
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Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have the answer to that. 

Mr. Cuellar. You have got to have a general idea. I know you 
do. 

Mr. Manning. I know it is somewhere in the $5 million range, 
as I understand. 

Mr. Cuellar. Free advice for $5 million. I think we can do a lit- 
tle better and, Mr. Manning, I don’t mean to he harsh on you be- 
cause you took over this, but I think sometimes it is better to not 
defend something that is not working. Just say we already invested 
$5 million, and we are trying to make it work, go from 17 localities 
to another 17 to find the right feedback on that. I can give you this 
for free and, in fact, without objection I will put this part of the 
record, the basic questions on that. But you can get the same meas- 
urements. Now there is a lot of work in getting that information. 
I understand that. But to spend $5 million on a tool, I would ask 
you to reconsider that. 

At this time I would like to recognize the Ranking Member for 
his 5 minutes of questioning. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and again I thank the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Manning, a little over a month ago. Ranking Member Gus 
Bilirakis and I sent a letter to Administrator Fugate and one to 
Secretary Napolitano that I would like to have admitted into the 
record if there is no objection 

Mr. Cuellar. No objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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September 17, 2009 


The Honorable W. Craig Fugate 
Administrator 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Department of Homeland Security 
Washington, D.C. 20472 

Dear Administrator Fugate: 

As Ranking Members of the Subcommittees on Management, Investigations, and 
Oversight and Emergency Communications, Preparedness, and Response of the Committee on 
Homeland Security, we write to express our strong opposition to the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency's (FEMAJ September 4, 2009 decision to award a nearly $1 million Fire 
Prevention and Safety grant to the ACORN Institute of New Orleans, Louisiana. This 
organization has engaged in questionable, and in some cases unlawful behavior, and should not 
receive Federal funds. 

According to the grant guidance for the Fiscal Year 2008 Fire Prevention and Safety 
Grant Program issued in February 2009, "[e]ligible applicants for [Fire Prevention and Safety 
grants] include fire departments and national, regional, state, local, or community organizations 
that are recognized for their experience and expertise in fire prevention and safety programs and 
activities." [emphasis added] While the ACORN Institute is a national organization, we are 
unaware of their "recognized. ..experience and expertise in fire prevention and safety programs 
and activities." 

However, even if the ACORN Institute has the relevant experience and expertise, it 
should still not receive Federal funding of this sort because It is not worthy of the public trust. 
ACORN employees have been charged with voter fraud in multiple states. In addition, ACORN 
employees were recently caught on tape encouraging prostitution, tax fraud, and human 
trafficking. This is not the type of organization to which scarce homeland security resources 
should be provided. 

We are not alone in our distrust of ACORN and belief that the organization should not 
receive Federal funds. Earlier this week the United States Senate voted overwhelmingly to bar 
funding under the Fiscal Year 2010 Departments of Transportation, Treasury, and Housing and 
Urban Development Appropriations Act from being provided to ACORN. Majority Leader Steny 
Hoyer indicated that the House of Representatives may also take action related to Federal 
funding for ACORN. In addition, the United States Census Bureau terminated its affiliation with 
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ACORN for the 2010 census citing public concern and the potential for a negative impact on the 
census. 

We urge FEMA to rescind ACORN's Fire Prevention and Safety grant and give it to 
another reputable organization in the New Orleans area. We look forward to your prompt 
attention to this matter. 


Sincerely, 



Subcommittee on Management, Subcommittee on Emergency 

Investigations, and Oversight Communications, Preparedness, and 

Response 
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October 9, 2009 


The Honorable Janet Napolitano 
Secretary 

Department of Homeland Security 
Washington, D.C. 20528 

Dear Secretary Napolitano: 

Republican Members of the Committee on Homeland Security recently contacted 
Administrator Fugate expressing strong opposition to the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency's (FEMA) September 4, 2009 decision to award a nearly $1 million Fire Prevention and 
Safety grant to the ACORN Institute of New Orleans, Louisiana. We were pleased to learn from 
FEMA officials that the agency has not, and will not, provide any of this funding to ACORN, an 
organization that has engaged in questionable, and in some cases unlawful practices, and is not 
worthy of the public trust. 

ACORN employees have been charged with voter fraud in multiple states and some were 
recently caught on tape encouraging prostitution, tax fraud, and human trafficking, This is not 
the type of organization to which Federal resources should be provided, and we were pleased to 
learn that the Internal Revenue Service and the United States Census Bureau have severed ties 
with ACORN. 

We must ensure that our limited homeland security resources are provided to state, 
local, tribal, and public and private organizations with security expertise and that will use this 
funding in a manner that most enhances our homeland security. To that end, we would 
appreciate your response to the following questions. 

1. Has ACORN, or any of its affiliates, received funding, other than the FEMA award noted 
above, from the Department of Homeland Security (Department] or one of its 
components? If so, please provide a listing of the amount of funding, from which 
Department entity it was provided, the purpose for which it was provided, whether the 
funding has been spent, and whether the Department or the relevant component has 
conducted oversight to ensure the funds were spent in accordance with the terms of the 
award. 

2. What mechanisms are in place at the Department and within its components to ensure 
that recipients of the Department's funding have not engaged in unlawful activities prior 
to the provision of funds? 
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/ 3. 


What mechanisms are in place at the Department and within its components to rescind 
and recoup funding provided to organizations that do not comply with the conditions of 
the award or otherwise have engaged in unlawful activities? Are you utilizing, or do you 
have plans to use, any of these mechanisms to recoup funding from ACORN? 


In light of the importance of fully protecting taxpayer dollars, we would appreciate 
receiving your response by no later than October 23, 2009. We look forward to working with 
you to ensure the Department's resources are spent as efficiently and effectively as possible. 


Thank you for your time and personal attention to this matter. 


Sincerely, 




GUS M. BILIRAKIS 
Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Management, 
Investigations, and Oversight 

MARK E. SOUDER 


Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Emergency 
Communications, Preparedness, and Response 




Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Border, Maritime, 
and Global Counterterrorism 




DANIEL E.LUNGREN ^ 


MICHAEL T. MCCAUL 


Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Emerging Threats, 
Cybersecurity, and Science and Technology 


oSijL^ 


Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Information Sharing, and Terrorism 
Risk Assessment 


CHARLES W. DENT 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Transportation Security 
and Infrastructure Protection 


Mr. Rogers [continuing]. In which we were expressing opposition 
to ACORN receiving a million dollar fire grant. I represent a large, 
rural, poor Congressional district and $1 million goes a long way 
with all these volunteer fire departments. I understand you all 
stopped it. We haven’t received a formal response. But why was 
ACORN going to receive a fire grant? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Manning. Certainly, Congressman Rogers. The grants that 
ACORN received under the fire grant programs were awarded, 
were selected by a peer review panel of the Fire Service. There was 
a peer review panel empaneled by the Fire Service of members of 
the Fire Service to identify grant applications that would be effec- 
tive. This particular part of the grant what ACORN’s proposal was, 
was fire protection activities in low-income areas, specifically in- 
stalling smoke detectors in low-income areas, in inner cities. That 
was what the grant was for. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. I have another question. The 
FEMA policy interpretation on the use of grant funds such as they 
cannot be utilized to sustain equipment is very concerning to me. 
A striking example of how this may negatively impact homeland 
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security preparedness in response is the Securing Cities Initiative. 
In order to exist beyond 3 years, DHS has a strategic plan for the 
program States that homeland security grants funding could be le- 
veraged to expand the capability as deemed useful by the region. 
This grants strategy is, in fact, frequently touted as the perfect so- 
lution for New York City to fund its vital homeland security pro- 
gram. 

My question is, how do you propose New York City maintain mil- 
lions of dollars worth of radiological detection equipment if the ad- 
ministration is not requesting funds for it any more and suggesting 
that they apply to the grant program that would be rejected for 
that purpose under FEMA’s new policy? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Rogers, the policy, FEMA’s policy, GPD’s pol- 
icy, on the limitations of expenditures for maintenance and 
sustainment, has been in place since the beginning of the grant, be- 
ginning of the grants. It has been a — while not well understood and 
not well explained over time, it has been in place in part of the 
grant programs. There are questions in the guidance every year 
about how does the jurisdiction intend to sustain the investment 
made under this year’s grants? 

There are no limitations on maintenance for sustainment within 
the grant cycle that the equipment is procured. So over a multi- 
year grant those activities are available under the grant funds. 

It has been GPD’s, it has been FEMA’s policy, DHS’s policy prior 
to it being in FEMA that the responsibility for the upkeep for tak- 
ing on the maintenance tail of procurement be transferred to the 
grantee with the expiration of that particular grant cycle. What we 
did in the last, what FEMA did in the last few months, as I said, 
it was unclear. The guidance was unclear and vague over the 
years. There was repeated questions of us by grantees for clarifica- 
tion. FEMA issued this clarification of the existing policy, but in 
such a way, clear enough, that it appeared to be new to many 
grantees and has expressed a number of concerns, which while we 
had heard anecdotally prior, we are now hearing very explicit ex- 
amples of where that is a concern. 

I can assure you that that issue is receiving the highest level of 
attention. We are looking at all the concerns that are being raised 
by the grantees. The explicit examples, as we heard in testimony 
this morning, are very helpful to allow us to examine our policy in 
depth and figure what is the best thing for the safety of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. Ms. Crandall 

Ms. Kilroy. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rogers. Sure. 

Ms. Kilroy. I would invite the gentleman, which is concerned 
about the maintenance of the safety in New York City and other 
communities across our country, to consider cosponsoring legisla- 
tion that would make this a requirement. 

Mr. Rogers. I am, thank you. 

Ms. Kilroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Ms. Crandall, you mentioned earlier in your testi- 
mony how the lack of sustainment funds could affect your inter- 
operability of your communication system. This is deviating a little 
bit from the subject matter of this hearing, but it piqued my inter- 
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est. Are you finding that you have solved your challenges with 
interoperability within your system or not? 

Ms. Crandall. We have solved our problems in the Columbus 
urban area, yes, we have. 

Mr. Rogers. I am so proud to here somebody has finally done 
that. That is the first person I have come before this committee to 
tell me that they have solved that. 

Mr. Maxwell, I want to note that you are the only person on this 
committee without an accent, and I am proud to have you here. 
What recommendations — in particular, you talked to about C2C — 
what specific recommendations do you have for FEMA that would 
improve the C2C Initiative? 

Mr. Maxwell. I think with Mr. Manning’s help, we are working 
toward defining what is “preparedness.” We have talked around 
standards for preparedness for years and years and years, and I 
don’t think there is a common understanding of what is prepared- 
ness, what capabilities do we need. 

I think as we go forward, we have to define those things, estab- 
lish some standards that are flexible enough to meet the needs of 
rural States and urban States, rural communities, urban commu- 
nities. 

Mr. Rogers. So it is just a definitional problem as far as you are 
concerned? 

Mr. Maxwell. I think so. A lot of it is establishing those stand- 
ards so we can clearly, across the board, identify what we have 
done and what we need to do. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. At this time I recognize 
the Chairman from Mississippi, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. I have followed with great 
interest the questions that have been raised so far. 

Mr. Manning, you have inherited this responsibility. Have you 
and the Secretary, Mr. Fugate, whomever, had an opportunity to 
study this C2C program and determine whether it makes sense or 
we might need to do it like we have done all these other programs 
when there is some question as to their viability? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, we have looked closely at all of our 
initiatives. One of the very first things that Administrator Fugate 
did when he came on board was to issue a moratorium on new data 
calls essentially, new big initiatives that go out to our partners at 
the State and local. Tribal governments for new bits of information. 

We had by different counts, different numbers, but five major ini- 
tiatives on par with C2C collecting data from our partners, grant- 
ees, and State, local, and Tribal governments. The C2C initiative, 
one of them, the first part with the look back was a very effective 
cataloging, I think, of what we have done to date. The next part 
was to be to look forward. Now at the same time we have another, 
a number of other initiatives looking at similar things, and as part 
of that moratorium the administrator directed me to establish this 
working group, on which Mr. Maxwell serves, to identify all the dif- 
ferent things we are asking at the same time and what is the best 
way to do that, with the hope that in the future, we have an effec- 
tive, we do exactly as you are describing, Mr. Chairman, of taking 
C2C and where it is similar to the GAP program, or the Com- 
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prehensive Assessment System, or the NIMSCAST, or any others, 
and do it once so we have a methodologically sound data collection 
that results in outcomes, not simply outputs as the Chairman has 
pointed out in the past, and has the least amount of impact on our 
grantees as possible, allows them to get on with their work with 
preparing the Nation for emergencies and disasters. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, maybe I need to say when are you going 
to finish? I heard what you said. What I am really trying to get 
at is you are basically prepared to go forward with the program at 
this point? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, we do not intend to use it for mak- 
ing grant allocation decisions, as described previously. It is a good 
assessment system that we have to take, we have to take the input 
we have heard into account and make sure that system is correct 
before it goes 

Mr. Thompson. So what are you going to use it for? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, it was designed to assess the in- 
crease in capability. I think what we are planning to do is to take 
a close look at the results of the pilot. We have to look closely at 
the results of the entire — our evaluation of how well the system 
worked as well as the input taken from the partner governments 
that have worked with us, both the first and second half of the two 
gangs of 17 that helped us in that. 

We will use it in conjunction with our State preparedness re- 
ports, the other assessments systems, but ultimately, Mr. Chair- 
man, to identify a unified single way of assessing what we are 
doing and do it correctly. It does nobody any good, Mr. Chairman, 
I think, to go forward with a program that has not been completely 
vetted and doesn’t have the support of the grantees, doesn’t nec- 
essarily meet the methodologic rigor that we require in order to 
make informed decisions. 

Mr. Thompson. The term that the committee has been provided 
is that C2C will put meaningful measures in place that show how 
homeland security grants are used to enhance the Nation’s pre- 
paredness. 

Now if I just heard what you said is you are now going to modify 
that to do something else. 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I think the system, the C2C sys- 
tem, was designed specifically to look at capability increases. While 
there are certainly, as pointed out in the other witnesses’ testimony 
this morning very ably, there are problems with how it does that 
at the benchmark level, in the beginning. But, if we can solve some 
of those issues, it may measure the increases in capability effec- 
tively. However, it doesn’t take risk into account. It doesn’t take 
threat into account. So before we can use it or anything like it to 
make any kind of — it can inform our decision-making but it can’t 
be used to make funding allocation decisions until it is consistent 
with the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act. 

Mr. Thompson. I guess my point is if you keep moving the ball, 
can you imagine what our State and locals are going through with 
this? It is a real challenge. The committee was provided with this 
chart, which it looks good, like, you know, most charts we get pre- 
sented. But when you start trying to put the realities of the how 
things get done, I can understand Mr. Maxwell’s concern about 
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definitions and some other things. I would suggest to you, sir, that 
you probably need to revisit, and I think this is a 3-week-old chart 
of this process. Some of the testimony that we heard today is a lit- 
tle inconsistent with what we hear, what we have on this chart. I 
would suggest that you probably have your people look at it again. 

I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At this time, I would 
like to recognize the gentleman from Texas, Mr. McCaul. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Manning, I think 
I heard you correctly, you said that C2C does not take into account 
threat or risk levels. You know from the inception of this com- 
mittee and when the Department was created, we have attempted 
to tie funding to the areas of greatest threat and risk. So to me 
that is disturbing. I know, Ms. Crandall, you said that C2C should 
be modified to take into account threat and risk. In your words you 
said it is ignored under the C2C. 

That is probably the biggest flaw, if you will, that I see in the 
system. I know you just sort of inherited this. But I would like to 
get comments from the two of you on that and how you can modify 
it and change it so that it is threat- and risk-based. 

Mr. Manning. Mr. McCaul, I think whether or not we can modify 
this existing system to incorporate risk, I actually don’t have the 
answer to that. The purpose of the pilots is to see how effective this 
system may have been in measuring increases or potential in- 
creases in the capability to respond to essentially our policy-driven 
planning scenarios, the target capabilities list and the National 
planning scenarios. 

Incorporating threat and risk I believe is something that prob- 
ably has to happen with the output of the C2C system. We think 
of risk as threat, vulnerability, and consequence. With the C2C 
being the increase in capability or another way to look at the vul- 
nerability of a particular jurisdiction, invert that, it is something 
that can be used to inform our idea of risk and then make the 
funding decisions. That was probably as far as where we were able 
to go with the system. 

It is simply meant to measure the increase in capability that can 
be gained from the application of resources with grant dollars. 

Mr. McCaul. Ms. Crandall, what is your take on that? 

Ms. Crandall. I think we are looking at two different pieces 
here. At the FEMA-DHS level, they were looking at how to meas- 
ure capability, gain, sustainment and the cost of it across the coun- 
try. They based that on the National scenarios. 

The problem with that is that the National scenarios are not 
fully implemented or needed in every State and urban area. We 
have our own threat risk and need clearly identified and written 
in our strategy. When you try to nationally judge and evaluate 
something and you put up standards that don’t apply — prime ex- 
ample, when I did cost to capability for the Columbus urban area, 
improvised explosive device came out to be one of the lowest things 
we needed to worry about when in reality it is the top thing we 
worry about based on our assessment evaluation. Things that are 
prevalent in Arkansas and Texas we will never see in the State of 
Ohio. 
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So to build a target capability to be able to evacuate Columbus, 
Ohio, with 3 days’ warning is absurd because it will never happen 
to us. We don’t have hurricanes. So the problem comes into can 
C2C be formulated to come down to the threat risk of my urban 
area so that for me that cost to capability is what we need in Co- 
lumbus and not what we see Nationally in a very broad-based pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCaul. I think that is great advice to Mr. Manning. I 
think that this money in my view is not to be used to supplant 
State and local budgets so they can spend money elsewhere. It real- 
ly should be designed based on the risk and the threat in the area 
and where can we direct the dollars throughout the country where 
they are most needed? This has really been a problem since the in- 
ception of this. 

Mr. McCaul. Also, it is so subjective. There is no objectivity to 
this at all. You just simply send the survey to the locals, and they 
fill out: Does this help you make you more prepared? Of course, 
you are going to say yes because they want to continue the flow 
of dollars to their jurisdiction. 

It seems to me that there needs to be something more objective 
in place to oversee how the dollars are spent; otherwise, we are 
going to be looking at duplicative spending and waste, fraud, and 
abuse. Do you have any thoughts on that, Mr. Manning? 

Mr. Manning. Certainly, Congressman McCaul. I think you hit 
on what is probably the most difficult part of the methodological 
problems with the system as it was rolled out there. Everything is 
based on what is currently a fairly subjective ranking of your level 
of capability against one of the target capabilities. In order to have 
measurable data, in order to have useful data that is empirically 
sound across all of the jurisdictions, it has to be done the same way 
across every one of the jurisdictions. Currently, we would have 118 
different measurements for every one of those sliding scales. Until 
we can come up with a sound methodology for determining that 
based on capability in the beginning, we are going to have that 
problem. That is something that is certainly at the core of the con- 
cerns. 

Mr. McCaul. I agree with that. I see my time has expired. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you very much. At this time, I would like 
to recognize the gentlewoman from Nevada, Ms. Titus. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Nevada was selected as one of the 17 in the second phase of the 
pilot program. I wonder if you can tell me kind of why Nevada was 
chosen. I also would like to be updated on how it does in that pilot 
program. I will be talking to the people in Nevada as well. 

Then my second point, I would like to ask you about the urban 
areas security grants. My district in Las Vegas contains one of the 
most well-known unique tourist destinations in the world. We have 
people coming from all over the globe to visit there, and this also 
makes us, unfortunately, a target for terrorists. 

Yet, the current model for allocating those grants I don’t think 
takes into account some of those unique qualities of Las Vegas. For 
example, it doesn’t take into account the long-term impact, which 
is pretty unimaginable. Also, when you have formulas just based 
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on population, that doesn’t take into account the millions of tour- 
ists who are there who also have special needs. So I wonder if you 
could tell us what you are doing to improve those allocation metrics 
so that we can do a better job of giving out those grants. 

Mr. Manning. Certainly. If I may start with the last question 
and work my way back. The current risk formula is being evalu- 
ated. We continually evaluate how we do all of our programs and 
policies, and we are looking at how we think of risk, how we think 
of threat, and how the grant distribution decisions are made. 

As to the tourist population, there is transient population, visi- 
tors, visitor data. Those data are used in the determination of pop- 
ulation daytime, nighttime populations and numbers from various 
sources on tourists and visitors are brought into bear on those cal- 
culations. Whether they receive the right amount of ranking, that 
is something that we are examining and we will continue to exam- 
ine. 

As to why Nevada was selected for the second round of the pilots 
on the cost capability assessment, that was Nevada is a good rep- 
resentative State of some of the unique attributes of the western 
United States. I come from New Mexico. We have very similar con- 
cerns there, the high density or high population centers surrounded 
by vast rural areas and small towns and communities. There are 
aspects to time and distance and geography in the western United 
States that don’t manifest in the eastern United States, especially 
in building capabilities, things like special response teams where a 
plainer view on the map they may look like you can get there in 
an hour, but in fact, it takes six to get around a mountain range. 
Things like that. So it was aspects, those types of aspects that were 
looked at trying to grow the number of 17 to make sure that they 
were a representative sampling of jurisdictions taken into account 
in the first round of analysis of the tool. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you. Would you keep me updated on how Ne- 
vada is doing? Like I said, I will talk to the people in Nevada, too. 
Your reassessment of those metrics for the grants, will they be 
ready for the next cycle of allocations or not? 

Mr. Manning. Ma’am, we will continue to evaluate these things, 
all of these systems and work through the administration and the 
Secretary. As we find, as we identify places for changes in policy, 
we will make those recommendations to the Secretary. I don’t have 
an answer directly to your question. 

Ms. Titus. It is just on-going. It is not time-certain. 

Mr. Manning. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Ms. Titus. At this time, we would like 
to recognize the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. Cleaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manning, is there maybe an unspoken assumption in the 
agency that an increase in spending directly correlates with an in- 
crease in capability? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, sir. I think that the fundamental concept of 
how we were implementing these grant programs, they are inher- 
ently designed to increase capability. I think there is — yes, sir, 
there would be the presumption that as we implement new pro- 
grams, there would be some measurable increase in capability. 
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However, we constantly strive to measure that effectiveness. 
Whether they are efficient and effective in increasing capability or 
preparedness is certainly the question and what we are trying to 
measure. 

Mr. Cleaver. I think several other Members, I think Mr. 
McCaul mentioned the subjectivity here and you heard probably 
more than you want to hear today. But that is a very real and 
strong concern that I have. I have a list of all the agencies in my 
Congressional district in Missouri that would be impacted by this, 
and I have this weird belief that I was sent up here to protect our 
interests. So I am very concerned about that. But I guess — and I 
got here late. 

I am in a markup in Financial Services, so I apologize for being 
here late. But maybe the most significant question for me, and 
maybe the Chairman has already dealt with this, I don’t under- 
stand why there were no changes made prior to the implementa- 
tion of the second pilot program. I think the Chairman requested 
that. 

Mr. Manning. Congressman Cleaver, I think the simplest way to 
answer the question would be to consider it two halves of the same 
assessment. It wasn’t designed to be a phase one, make changes; 
phase two, to test the changes. It was going out with phase one 
and kind of adaptive methodology in the evaluation system. I think 
they went with phase one, their initial 17, realized that they 
weren’t collecting the data they needed to be able to make a valid 
assessment. They certainly were getting input. They were certainly 
collecting valuable information on the effectiveness of the program- 
ming, of the code, of the philosophy behind the system. But they 
wanted to measure against, as I was describing a minute ago, with 
other jurisdictions. Not simply to find jurisdictions that fit the tool 
better, but to find other jurisdictions that stressed the tool, that 
had different planning considerations behind the jurisdictions that 
maybe didn’t come into account with places like New York and 
California or Columbus. I think in my experience, too, granted, 
while I wasn’t involved in that decision-making, I always prefer 
more data than less data, and I think they were simply trying to 
get more information to be able to make decisions on how to 
change the tool before they moved forward. That is how I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Cleaver. I appreciate that. You know, I guess what happens 
if we say to our constituents that changes are going to be made, 
and then only to discover that they were not? I understand what 
happened. I am not sure that I have a high level of appreciation 
for not being told what was going on. I have — I mean, the Chair- 
man was quite eloquent and capable of doing it, of dealing with 
this himself. It was just something that troubled me. 

Finally, let’s move back to this subjectivity, because subjectivity, 
and at least with regard to this program, depends a lot on who is 
inputting the data. Can you say something to me that would cause 
me to believe that the data inputter has something that would re- 
duce the subjectivity? Or do we just understand this is going to be 
subjective, very subjective, and that is just the way it is and let’s 
move on? 
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Mr. Manning. Mr. Cleaver, I cannot. I think that is the biggest 
flaw to the system that has been identified. I recognize that as 
well, and — when I saw the system, and I think that is something 
that is being closely looked at. 

Now, Mr. Maxwell commented in his remarks about how do we 
measure. When we talk about are we prepared, we have to define 
preparedness. We have to decide against which, against what are 
we trying to prepare. So I am not sure that we will ever be able 
to get away from some degree of subjectivity. 

Mr. Cleaver. I agree. Let me tell you my nightmare. I happen 
to believe in earmarks. I believe that that is the only thing that 
the Constitution says that Members of Congress are supposed to do 
is spend, spend the money. That is the only description of Congress 
in the Constitution. But I always have, and the reason I support 
it, because I have this nightmare that there is somebody down in 
the basement who has never gone west of the Mississippi River 
making decisions about Kansas City, Missouri. I just don’t feel 
comfortable with them, whether they are in the basement or up- 
stairs, because — well, this — I will do this, I will do that. I under- 
stand that, unfortunately, God only created humans, so we don’t 
know what else we can deal with and there is going to be subjec- 
tivity there. But I would surely hope that there could be put in 
place something that would at least monitor the subjectivity or in 
some instances interfere with it if things go awry. Maybe there is 
nothing that we can do about it. 

I needed to express my concern about my own State, my own dis- 
trict with regard to — you know, I tell people I am from Kansas 
City, and they say, well, how are things in Kansas? I mean. So, 
and they don’t even know the difference. I was mayor, and people 
would say, are you mayor both of Kansas City, Missouri and Kan- 
sas City, Kansas? I would say, yeah, just like the mayor of New 
York and the mayor of New York in Montreal. But people — I mean, 
I don’t want those people making decisions about my community 
and they have absolutely no understanding of it. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Mr. Cleaver. At this time I would like 
to recognize the gentlewoman from Ohio, Ms. Kilroy, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Kilroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. I appreciate 
the opportunity to join you this morning. As you know, I am very 
concerned about the FEMA’s new policy restricting preparedness 
grants for being used to maintain homeland security equipment. 
The clarification, Mr. Manning, that you discussed certainly does 
look like a reversal of course to those in the trenches. Someone who 
came from local government, came from county, I know very well 
how the planning for the use of the equipment and the cost of this 
equipment, and now complicated by lower funds available for local 
government in these economic times is a very major concern. The 
reversal, of course, right now certainly does need to have your 
highest attention as you said. I also want to make sure, though, 
that Congress restates its intent, because I believe that this policy 
violates Congressional intent. That is why I introduced legislation, 
H.R. 3837, the Sure Act, to make sure that the agency does re- 
course on this. I want to thank Chairman Cuellar and Chairman 
Thompson for cosponsoring this bill and for working with me on 
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this issue. I hope that it is something that the State and county 
organizations that are facing this issue takes to their bodies, such 
as the Emergency Management Association, look forward to work- 
ing with you and hopefully getting your input. 

I am also concerned because, as you heard in questioning from 
Mr. Rogers and Ms. Crandall’s testimony, that Franklin County 
and its first responders, its local officials, its elected officials made 
interoperability and protecting the first responders our top prior- 
ities for usage of UASI grants and other funds that might be avail- 
able for us. I would like to ask Ms. Crandall to elaborate on how 
the interoperability might be adversely affected should this policy 
remain in place. 

Ms. Crandall. Thank you. The interoperable communications, 
as I stated previously, is probably the largest investment that we 
have to sustain. There is a migration currently from analogue, 800 
megahertz to digital, 700 megahertz to improve and expand beyond 
Ohio and across the country the capability for interoperability. 

The equipment that we purchased with homeland security dol- 
lars and local dollars and justice dollars not only has to be main- 
tained on a consistent basis to keep those towers up and running, 
but we also have to now migrate some of that equipment that we 
have spent tens of millions on from an analogue platform to a dig- 
ital platform. The planning that went into interoperability in the 
Columbus urban area was over a 2-year period. We have used 50 
percent of homeland security funds since the beginning of home- 
land security grants to build that capability to reach the highest 
level of interoperability on the spectrum and the continuum that is 
put out by FEMA/DHS. 

If we can’t upgrade the towers, if we can’t flash upgrade radios, 
if we can’t continue to buy batteries and pay repair costs, if we 
can’t use the interoperability for data, which is the next step, and 
instead have to buy all new equipment to run parallel, the cost will 
be staggering in the duplicity for absolutely no reason. 

Ms. Kilroy. Thank you. It is always a major concern, and a con- 
cern that came about taking a look at the reports from some Na- 
tional incidents about where the vulnerabilities were we needed to 
address. But it was also local peer-to-peer discussions that allowed 
that to happen. 

I am also somewhat concerned that this C2C system now won’t 
allow for that unity of purpose to be able to be generated and also 
have that State and local input. 

So I would like to again ask Mr. Maxwell and Ms. Crandall 
about how your local communities see the assessment of your local 
threatened risk with the C2C system and obtaining unity among 
your very first responders. 

Ms. Crandall. For the Columbus urban area, the urban working 
group as we work through C2C we had to do the State prepared- 
ness report as an urban area because it is the base of C2C. We 
started there, and we started with the discussion of where is it 
going to take us if we are valuing preparedness for wildfires and 
hurricanes and issues that do not apply to the State of Ohio, let 
alone to the Columbus urban area. 

The frustration is great. National scenarios, again, very broad- 
based and perhaps Nationally most important. But to the Colum- 
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bus urban area and the State of Ohio, we wrote a strategy after 
evaluating and assessing to tell us where our vulnerabilities were, 
to tell us the level of target capabilities we have that are critical 
to faith, and prepare for the threat and risks specific to us. C2C 
doesn’t allow for that at this time. 

Ms. Kilroy. I would say, Mr. Manning, that I am concerned that 
the C2C is trying to be too much of a one-size-fits-all and too much 
Washington-based and, as Mr. Cleaver indicated, not taking in the 
concerns of local communities. We — if you refer back to our found- 
ing, it is one if by land, two if by sea. Well, we won’t have two if 
by sea in Franklin County and Union County and Madison County 
in Ohio, and but we do have real threats that should be monitored, 
should be assessed, and should have the most effective strategy to 
prepare for. Could you address the Nationalization of this process? 

Mr. Manning. Certainly. Yes, ma’am. In the assessment of the 
level of capability, that is ultimately to the grantee, to the user. So 
in the case of Franklin County, the determination of the baseline, 
where are they against — and how capable are they against a par- 
ticular capability. That determination is made by Franklin County. 
But where the problem lies, Mr. Cleaver is alluding to, and I be- 
lieve that you are alluding to, as well as some of the foundational 
documents that aren’t part of C2C but on which C2C is built, and 
that is the target capabilities list, the National planning scenario, 
some of the doctrinal things that DHS has generated over the 
years. They presume — the target capabilities, for example, were a 
policy that was trying to establish baseline capabilities that need 
to be achieved in every community across the country. That was 
recognized pretty quickly to be unachievable; that the level of capa- 
bility needed by Franklin County is not probably the same as need- 
ed by Luna County in New Mexico. 

So there is a new — there was a revision in process to try to base 
that on population. However, that doesn’t take into account the 
complexities of various jurisdictions that we have all I am sure ex- 
perienced, again, as Mr. Cleaver is alluding to, from Kansas City. 
So we recognize that as well. These are all important things and 
that were identified. Ultimately the purpose of a pilot study to as- 
sess whether a new system will achieve its intended goals, in this 
case, measuring the level of capability, again, I think we have iden- 
tified a number of significant shortfalls in the system that need to 
be addressed prior to it being used for anything other than a sim- 
ple narrow look into the effectiveness of the grant program based 
on the assessed, the stated goals of a particular jurisdiction. 

Ms. Kilroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Cuellar. Ms. lUlroy, thank you very much. At this time, I 
recognize the gentlewoman from California, Ms. Richardson, for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manning, based upon what you have heard so far today, 
what would your recommendation to the Secretary and the admin- 
istrator be? 

Mr. Manning. Ms. Richardson, I believe the recommendation 
would be that the cost capabilities pilot, while we need to examine 
closely — continue the analysis of all the data collected, that the sys- 
tem as it currently stands is useful to assess a particular jurisdic- 
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tion’s increase in capability over their stated beginning point, and 
beyond that can be used possibly to help inform grant decision- 
making, but not — it is not a system that can be used to solely make 
grant distribution decisions. 

Ms. Richardson. Have you seen the letter from the mayor in my 
area dated September 21 to the Secretary, mayor of Los Angeles, 
the second largest city in this Nation? Have you read this? 

Mr. Manning. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Richardson. So how, if you have read this, can you say this 
system was useful if the whole point of the pilot was to evaluate 
the system? 

Mr. Manning. Ma’am, I don’t believe that the system — the con- 
cerns addressed in Mayor Villaraigosa’s letter are valid, are di- 
rectly on point. They hit with all of the points we have discussed 
this morning, the fact that it doesn’t take risk into account, the fact 
that there are critical points in the methodology which are subjec- 
tive. 

When I describe that I think that it is useful, I think it is not 
useful, it may not be a useful tool as originally intended, as piloted 
and reflected in the mayor’s letter. It may be useful in simply 
measuring the gain from one point to another as assessed by the 
jurisdiction, which is very different from being useful and making 
any kind of grant distribution allocations. 

Ms. Richardson. I just got through with flying 24 hours from 
Samoa, so I am going to apologize for my frankness. There is no 
such thing as being half pregnant. You are either pregnant or you 
are not. In my opinion, when you look at the second largest city 
in this Nation that participated in a pilot that says provided no 
guidance or value for assessing homeland security investments, are 
not based upon the methodology approach, and as a result, the 
project scores will be inconsistent or accurate, even though I am 
going through — there are seven points here. 

I don’t understand how you can say, well, it might be useful for 
this, it might be not useful for that. You know, the American public 
is spending hard-earned money that many people don’t have shoes 
on their feet, you know, don’t have jobs, we are spending money 
continuing to implement something that you know does not work. 

To me, in my opinion, that is the epitome of wasteful spending 
and the Government’s continued failure to listen and to adjust. We 
don’t need to continue what we know does not work. We should 
put — in my opinion, you should put your feet on the brakes and re- 
evaluate and get something that does make sense and then con- 
tinue your process. But to continue something with 17 other loca- 
tions that you know doesn’t work, I mean, help me understand how 
you can, in your professional opinion, do that. 

Mr. Manning. Yes, ma’am. I agree that there are significant 
problems with the methodology to use that system to cross-analyze 
multiple jurisdictions. Absolutely. 

Ms. Richardson. Isn’t that the point of what the tool is for? 

Mr. Manning. The tool — yes, ma’am. That is why we are doing 
the pilot study, was to collect all of the problems with the system, 
to identify if there are problems. Which we have. We have received 
those same comments from many other jurisdictions that have gone 
through the pilot program. 
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Ms. Richardson. So why are you continuing it? 

Mr. Manning. We are continuing the pilot program. We are con- 
tinuing to the conclusion of the pilot program and the analysis of 
all the data so we can make our final decision and make a rec- 
ommendation through to the administrator and the Secretary. 

Ms. Richardson. You don’t have a recommendation right now? 

Mr. Manning. I am aware of all the concerns, but I don’t have — 
the pilots are not complete and we haven’t looked at all of the data. 
We certainly have heard the concerns and understand the concerns 
of Los Angeles and New York and Houston and other jurisdictions. 
Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Richardson. Okay. You are familiar with the cost and the 
time and everything. How much does it cost to do this program? 

Mr. Manning. Ma’am, I don’t have the information on a per ju- 
risdiction basis or the pilot, the expected cost to completion. But I 
can collect that information and provide it to you. 

Ms. Richardson. My time has expired. What I would say to you, 
from my experience and from your testimony and what I have 
heard from my colleagues, I believe, as I said, this is a perfect ex- 
ample of Government waste and abuse and poor work. I would 
hope that, rather than us continuing down this road, that you 
would properly make some evaluations and stop. Then as you go 
forward and make true evaluations — and I can’t stress enough. If 
you come from a district which Secretary Napolitano has flown 
over it, where you have refineries and ports and airports and water 
treatment facilities and all that, if it is not working here, you are 
wasting our time. I have got to tell you, like I said, coming from 
countries and places America Samoa who really need our help and 
need FEMA to be active, I just think this is an embarrassment. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Cuellar. Thank you, Ms. Richardson. Mr. Manning, I don’t 
know if you noticed, there is a tsunami of concerns on this issue. 
Do you have anybody that liked this C2C? 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuellar. Besides the contractor. 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I have not — to my knowledge, I 
have not received any letters in support. 

Mr. Cuellar. Who is your customer, if I can use that term? 

Mr. Manning. Absolutely. The customers are the grantees, the 
State and local governments and the American people. 

Mr. Cuellar. So if your customers, along with the oversight 
committee, ourselves, are having concerns about this, I understand 
as you mentioned to Ms. Richardson you are going through the 
process to finish your pilot program. But I hope that you consider 
this. I still ask you to go back and just go back to the basics. If 
you go to mission performance, you have got to look at what is your 
mission, what is your goal, what is your strategy. As you develop 
the goals and the strategies of performance measures, you are 
going to come up with, I think Mr. Maxwell brought up, Mr. Rog- 
ers, is your definitional issues. It takes a long time. 

For example, as Mr. Rogers mentioned, what is preparedness? 
Who is going to define that? You are going to have a definitional 
issue there. So do you prepare that, or do you get in with the orga- 
nizations and come up with what preparedness comes up? It might 
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be different what Ohio might want and what California might want 
or Texas might want or Arkansas, but you have got to develop at 
least some basic structures that fits under the definition of pre- 
paredness. I think if you don’t go back to the basics — and, again, 
we understand, Mr. Manning, you are in a difficult situation be- 
cause you are picking up the baton where it was left. But I still 
ask you to go back, just go back to what I gave you this for free. 
I think it was — you mentioned $5 million when you answered my 
question before she got in. 

But out of curiosity, the committee, I am going to ask you to sub- 
mit the information what the cost of the software was for this, and 
if you can provide that information. But I think what we are seeing 
here is the focus is using a software to substitute basically what 
we can do, that is, on the performance measures. What goes in is 
going to come out on that. I am not using those terms. I haven’t 
had 24 hours on the airplane, so I will be more a bit more diplo- 
matic. But basically what is going in is going out on that. But I 
would say that — I mean, I would say you have just got to go back 
to the basics and don’t put your eggs on this tool, because I think 
everybody is saying we don’t like this tool. I think if you sat down 
and asked the association Mr. Maxwell is going to be the new 
president or is the president on, and say, okay, what should be our 
mission, what should be the indicators, what is the performance 
measures, what is the strategy, what is the goal, where do we have 
issues with definitions. 

I think if you do that you will save yourself $5 million plus, and 
I think you will save yourself a lot of headaches also. Mr. Manning, 
you are doing a good job. This is it, but I know on the strategic 
plan that we asked you, I think you are one of the first ones that 
has given us that information before anybody. It is a new leaf 
turned. I know you are in a difficult situation. But I want to ask 
you to seriously consider the tsunami of negativisms that you are 
getting in from the locals and from the oversight committee. 

Mr. Rogers? Anybody want to add anything else before we go? 
Mr. Cleaver, any Kansas City things? All right. Ms. Kilroy, thank 
you for the bill that you filed. I appreciate the leadership. 

At this time, I want to thank all the witnesses for being here. 
Members on the subcommittee might have additional questions for 
the witnesses, and we ask you to respond to that as soon as you 
can. Ask you to do that. Also, members, I want to ask you, with 
your permission, without objection, the chart on how the CQC — if 
you haven’t seen that, I would ask that be made part of the record, 
but before that is made part of the record, I want to pass that on 
and have you hand that over to the clerk so you can get an idea.* 
We are making this very complicated, and I would ask you to really 
seriously consider modifying this to something that works a lot 
easier. 

Mr. Manning, I would love to sit down with your staff, whoever 
your persons are on performance, and ask you to sit down and we 
will give you some ideas, some suggestions. It is up to you. You are 
the Executive branch. But we would like to give you some sugges- 


* The information has been retained in committee files. 
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tions. Hearing no further business, the hearing is adjourned. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:38 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, and 
the hearings were concluded.] 



APPENDIX 


Questions From Chairman Henry Cuellar for Timothy W. Manning 

Question 1. Your testimony suggests that FEMA may choose not to integrate the 
Cost to Capability (C2C) tool into the fiscal year 2011 Homeland Security Grant 
Program (HSGP) as initially envisioned. Recognizing that the administrator inher- 
ited this program from his predecessor, what is FEMA’s time line for reviewing the 
two C2C pilot programs and making a decision on C2C’s future? 

Question 2. Please describe how FEMA intends to incorporate feedback from 
C2C’s two pilot programs into the final tool. 

Answer. FEMA has requested a rollup of all comments related to the first two 
C2C pilots from pilot participants. This information will be reviewed along with 
other evaluation and assessment efforts currently being conducted in FEMA. FEMA 
wants to ensure that State and local jurisdictions are only asked to provide data 
once (instead of multiple times) and that this data can be shared across all applica- 
ble programs in FEMA. 

We have received a number of useful suggestions relative to measuring the effec- 
tiveness of grant funds. We will determine a course forward based on all available 
data and ensure that our partners in Congress are briefed on our future course. 

Question 3. Why did FEMA choose to base the C2C tool on the National planning 
scenarios rather than target capabilities? Please explain how the C2C tool maps tar- 
get capabilities to the National planning scenarios. 

Answer. The C2C prototype utilized the National planning scenarios in a simple 
approach to prioritize the target capabilities. The approach used both the scenarios 
and the target capabilities in a two-step process that resulted in a set of relative 
weights for all target capabilities. The process was adopted because of its intuitive 
nature and its ability to compensate for inconsistencies in the input data and still 
generate a consistent result. With the understanding that the current effort is a 
pilot of a prototype, it was assumed that the prioritization approach could change 
based on grantee input. The other parts of the prototype are independent of the 
prioritization approach, but require that the prioritization results in relative impor- 
tance weights for the target capabilities. 

Question 4a. Please provide the following information for each of these programs: 
Cost to Capability pilot. Target Capabilities List, Comprehensive Assessment Sys- 
tem, Federal Preparedness Report, Catastrophic Resource Report, and the State 
Preparedness Report: 

The amount spent per fiscal year since the Congressional authorization of the pro- 
gram; 

Question 4b. whether any of the work for the program has ever been or is cur- 
rently being completed by a contractor; 

Question 4c. the contract number(s) for any and all work that has been or cur- 
rently is being completed by a contractor; and. 

Question 4d. a breakdown of the number of Federal employees and number of con- 
tractors per project. 

Answer. 

Cost to Capability Pilot: 

1. The amount spent per fiscal year since the Congressional authorization of the 
program: $4.2M FY 2008, $2.7M FY 2009 (coverage through Sep 2010). 

2. Whether any of the work for the program has ever been or is currently being 
completed by a contractor: 

3. The contract number(s) for any and all work that has been or currently is 
being completed by a contractor: FY 2008 and FY 2009 contract: (TAD) GS- 
23F-9755H; Task Order #: HSHQVT-07-F-00015; Sep 2009 through present 
contract: (C2C) HSFEEM-09-F-0263 

4. A breakdown of the number of Federal employees and number of contractors 
per project: All FY 2008 work completed by 0.5 Federal FTE program director 

( 101 ) 
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and 21.5 contractor FTEs; all FY 2009 work through Aug 2009 completed by 

0. 7. Federal FTEs (program director and systems advisor) and 13.5 contractor 
FTEs; as of Aug 2009, work split between 5.5 contractor FTE on new contract, 
13.75 contractor FTE on old contract for pilot report surge and short-term tran- 
sition and 4.5 Federal FTE (full time director and staff). 

Target Capabilities List: 

1. The amount spent per fiscal year since the Congressional authorization of the 
program: 

2. Whether any of the work for the program has ever been or is currently being 
completed by a contractor: 

3. The contract number(s) for any and all work that has been or currently is 
being completed by a contractor: 

4. A breakdown of the number of Federal employees and number of contractors 
per project: 

In the on-going Target Capabilities List (TCL) Implementation project, the role 
of contract support is to provide the Program Office with management and adminis- 
trative assistance, coordination support to participating Federal, State, and local 
subject matter experts, meeting facilitation, and research and analysis on policy 
guidance, standards and statutory requirements influencing capability development. 
The draft capabilities are the product of feedback from the Federal, State, and local 
subject matter experts to the Program Office. 

In fiscal year 2007, FEMA spent $863,000 on the development and finalization of 
Version 2.0 of the T(IL through Contract #HSHQDC-07-F-00203 with 3 contractor 
FTEs and 4 Federal FTEs. The initiative to update the TCL in accordance with Sec- 
tion 646 of the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 began in 
fiscal year 2008, with FEMA spending approximately $1,780,000 on the TCL Imple- 
mentation Project through Contract #GS-10F-0148J and #SP0700-03-D-1380- 
0151-06 SV TAT 06-25 and dedicated 2 federal FTEs to the effort with 10 FTE con- 
tractors provided support. In fiscal year 2009, FEMA spent approximately 
$1,900,000 on the TCL Implementation Project with Contract #HSFEHQ-08-A- 
1889 and #HSFEHQ-08^-0005 dedicating 3.5 Federal FTEs and 10 contractor 
FTEs to the effort. 

Comprehensive Assessment System: 

Federal Preparedness Report: 

Catastrophic Resource Report: 

State Preparedness Report: 

1. The amount spent per fiscal year since the Congressional authorization of the 
program: 

2. Whether any of the work for the program has ever been or is currently being 
completed by a contractor: 

3. The contract number(s) for any and all work that has been or currently is 
being completed by a contractor: 

4. A breakdown of the number of Federal employees and number of contractors 
per project: 

In fiscal year 2008, FEMA spent approximately $6,800,000 on the Comprehensive 
Assessment System (CAS) and State Preparedness Report (SPR) through the fol- 
lowing contracts. These efforts were overseen by approximately 2 Federal FTEs. Ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 through Contract #N65236-03-D-7849 was applied to the 
initial organization of the CAS Working Group, data collection and support with 10 
contractor FTEs, and then an award of approximately $4,000,000 to Contract 
#GS23F8096H at the end of the year for analysis of SPR and CAS data. Analysis 
of catastrophic resources was included in this contract. Approximately $800,000 
from Contract #GS-10F-0184J supported the SPR analysis and the Federal Pre- 
paredness Report with approximately 5 contractor FTEs. 

In fiscal year 2009, FEMA spent approximately $7,000,000 on the SPR and the 
CAS through the following contracts. Contracts #HSHQDC-07-X-00245 and 
#HGS10F0374U for $3,100,000 provided support for development of the SPR Survey 
Tool with .5 Federal FTE and 21 contractor FTEs. The CAS was supported by Con- 
tract N65236-03-D-7849 for $1,650,000 overseen by 1 Federal FTE and approxi- 
mately 7 contractor FTEs, and then supported by Contract #GS23F8096H for 
$2,500,000 awarded at the end of the fiscal year. 

Question 5. FEMA has stated its goal in revising the target capabilities list is to 
develop capabilities for three tiers of locations, based largely on population. How 
does FEMA plan to identify the critical capabilities — and tasks — for each of these 
tiers? How does it expect to validate them? What is the timeline for completing this 
review of the 37 target capabilities? 
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Answer. FEMA works closely with the lead departments, agencies, and offices 
with lead subject matter expertise in the development of each target capability. 
FEMA also leverages existing stakeholder working groups (e.g., NIMS Resource 
Typing Groups, National Advisory Council, the Interagency Board) to obtain subject 
matter experts to assist in their development. For each capability, a working group 
will be formed comprised of Federal, State, and local government representatives to 
define the risk factors, critical target outcomes, and resource elements for each ca- 
pability. Workshops are hosted by the FEMA Regions inviting practitioners from 
their respective States and localities. 

To the greatest extent possible, existing policy, doctrine, and standards are used 
to form the basis for the TCL guidance. For example, the National Emergency Com- 
munications Plan provides goals for the “Communications” capability, the Baseline 
Capabilities for State and Major Urban Area Fusion Centers provides goals for the 
“Intelligence” capability, and the measures being developed by the Logistics Man- 
agement Directorate for the new Logistics Capability Assessment Tool (LCAT) pro- 
vide the goals for the “Critical Resource Logistics” capability. 

FEMA will soon create a Task Force comprised of State, Tribal, local, and Federal 
stakeholders to examine all aspect of preparedness grants, including benchmarking 
efforts such as the Target Capabilities List. We will be in a better position to plan 
our way forward according to timelines when we have received critical input from 
this Task Force. 

Question 6. To what extent, and how, is the gap analysis for hurricane prepared- 
ness useful for developing preparedness measures for the broader National pre- 
paredness system? 

Answer. Data collection is a critical component of effective planning which is the 
essential element of preparedness. The data collected thru GAP or any other effort 
is designed to identify potential shortfalls and vulnerabilities within local. State, 
and Federal capabilities as compared against requirements for key categories for 
specific disaster scenarios. By identifying these needs prior to the advent of a dis- 
aster, strategies for addressing the vulnerabilities can and should be developed. 

Question 7. What roles does the Emergency Management Accreditation Program 
play in assessing State disaster preparedness, including assessing the clarity of 
roles and responsibilities? What are its principal uses and limitations? 

Answer. The Emergency Management Accreditation Program (EMAP) provides 
guidance, technical assistance, and evaluating the efficacy of State and Urban Area 
emergency management programs. EMAP is operated by the National Emergency 
Management Association. EMAP supports the emergency management community 
through its use of the standards development process among emergency manage- 
ment practitioners to determine the Emergency Management Standard, as well as 
to use a peer review process to evaluate emergency management program effective- 
ness. The Emergency Management Standard assists State and local jurisdictions in 
reviewing their emergency management programs. The Emergency Management 
Standard provides standards in context of Program Management and Program Ele- 
ments and specifies programs, policies, or procedures. 

Through the use of peer reviews, States or Urban Areas are able to understand 
what program elements need to be created or improved. The collaborative process 
also fosters and promotes the sharing of lessons learned and best practices among 
communities. The limitation of the EMAP standard is that it is focused primarily 
on the programmatic aspect of emergency management and does not generally speci- 
fy the level of capability to be built or maintained. As such, the EMAP standard 
should be used to compliment the guidance found in other standards and the TCL. 
FEMA is working directly with EMAP and NEMA to ensure connectivity among our 
efforts. 

Question 8. In developing preparedness metrics, in what ways does FEMA plan 
to use capabilities-based planning versus scenario-based analyses? What, in your 
view, are the benefits and limitations of each approach? 

Answer. The Comprehensive Preparedness Guide (CPG)-lOl “Developing and 
Maintaining State, Territorial, Tribal, and Local Government Emergency Plans” 
(March 2009) outlines the three common approaches to developing plans to include: 
Scenario-, Function-, and Capabilities-based planning. CPG-101 further recognizes 
that most planners use a combination of these approaches. For example, a jurisdic- 
tion may develop an all-hazards emergency operations base plan that outlines ac- 
tivities and roles and responsibilities for the delivery of certain functions or capabili- 
ties, but use scenarios to test the planning assumptions and desired functions or ca- 
pability levels. 

The current measures within the Target Capabilities List (TCL) are organized by 
capability — not scenario. However, since the targets or goals are intended to build 
capabilities to address large-scale, non-routine events, scenarios, and historical 
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events are often used to inform measure development. Thus, consistent with CPGr- 
101, a hybrid approach is employed in measure development. 

The benefits of a capability-based process include not restricting the applicability 
of the measure to a limited set of scenarios. A capabilities-based approach ensures 
an all-hazards focus. However, the complementary use of scenarios and historical 
events are very useful to test and validate the appropriateness of the capability 
measures. 

Question 9. What are FEMA’s priorities in the next 12 and next 24 months for 
developing and implementing measures of preparedness? 

Answer. FEMA’s priorities include working closely with its stakeholders and part- 
ners to develop and refine the measures, as well as to update and modify them to 
ensure that they are useful, measurable, and applicable across the Nation. FEMA’s 
priorities also include updating its exercise evaluation, assessment, training devel- 
opment, and other efforts to closely align with the updated measures. 

Within the next 24 months, FEMA endeavors to build a more bottom-up approach 
to how a community uses and evaluates preparedness measures. FEMA is consid- 
ering the feasibility of a local. State, Tribal, and Federal Preparedness Task Force 
that may play a role in reviewing the current manner in which FEMA develops and 
uses preparedness measures, as well as how such measures are applied to evaluate 
and improve capabilities. 

Question 10. What are the most critical challenges that FEMA and its partners 
face in developing preparedness measures? What is FEMA’s plan for addressing 
these challenges and in what period of time? 

Answer. There are numerous challenges inherent in establishing measures for 
emergency management. First and foremost, any such measures must recognize 
that State and local governments — not the Federal Government — are primarily re- 
sponsible for emergency management. Therefore, preparedness measures must be 
written in close collaboration with State and local government representatives in a 
manner that recognizes the different risks and needs that exist across the Nation. 
To address this challenge, FEMA will leverage the use of subject matter experts 
from State and local governments to assist in the development of measures from the 
very start. 

Another challenge to preparedness measure development is the fact that the de- 
partments and agencies with lead subject matter expertise and responsibility for the 
capability are often external to FEMA. For this reason, a great deal of coordination 
is necessary among Federal partners. 

FEMA is considering the feasibility of a Task Force to be comprised of local. State, 
Tribal, and Federal officials to examine preparedness efforts and measures that may 
be applied. Consultation with these stakeholders will allow FEMA to develop ag- 
gressive, yet realistic timelines for the implementation of effective preparedness 
measures. 

Question 11. We understand that EEMA this summer approved dozens of fiscal 
year 2009 homeland security grant projects that are intended to keep vital first re- 
sponder equipment operational. Does FEMA intend to notify grantees/subgrantees 
that they may no longer use funding for these previously-approved projects given 
the 22 September 2009 policy announcement on maintenance projects? 

Answer. The September 22, 2009 email to States and locals was notification clari- 
fying the existing policy regarding maintenance/sustainment to include mainte- 
nance, upgrades, repairs-replacement parts, and user fees. The use of funding for 
maintenance and sustainment has never been allowable other than during the pe- 
riod of performance of the grant under which the equipment was purchased. Once 
a grant’s period of performance ends, the grantee is responsible for maintaining 
equipment purchased with ^ant funds. Because we believed that grantees may not 
have been clear on the policy, the September 22 email was sent to all grantees. 
Based on a number of issues, FEMA reviewed the existing policy and revised the 
policy to allow grantees to use funds for maintenance and sustainment in active and 
future grant awards as of November 20, 2009. 

Question 12. The consequence of FEMA’s new policy is that grantees will be forced 
to discard perfectly usable equipment if they cannot afford to maintain it. Does it 
not then follow that grantees will have to use future homeland security grants to 
buy brand new equipment at a cost far greater than simply maintaining the equip- 
ment they currently have? 

Answer. Under FEMA’s previous policy, the grantee is responsible for maintaining 
equipment once the period of performance of the grant under which the equipment 
was purchased expires. However, working with DHS and the administration, FEMA 
conducted a careful review of this policy, and revised the existing policy on Friday, 
November 20. FEMA issued an Information Bulletin (#336) noting that effective im- 
mediately, the use of FEMA preparedness grant funds for maintenance contracts. 
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warranties, repair or replacement costs, upgrades, and user fees are allowable under 
all active and future grant awards, unless otherwise noted. However, the bulletin 
notes that routine upkeep is the responsibility of the grantee and may not be funded 
with preparedness grant funding, and that maintenance contracts and warranties 
are only an allowable expenditure for equipment purchased with FEMA prepared- 
ness grants. 

Questions From Chairman Henry Cuellar for Kathy B. Crandall 

Question 1. How do Franklin County and the Columbus Urban Area Working 
Group (UAWG) measure its preparedness capabilities? What was the process for de- 
veloping these performance measures? 

Answer. The Columbus Urban Area Working Group (UAWG) developed our strat- 
egy based on the Target Capabilities pertinent to our identified threat, risk, and 
need. Each capability has a respective impact area defined by need not geography. 
The UAWG performs an annual assessment and evaluation of the progress on meet- 
ing the goals of the strategy and modifies accordingly. The implementations step(s) 
to meet the objective for each goal is the performance measure. The metrics for each 
measure are in accordance with the Universal Tasks required under the respective 
Target capability. 

Question 2. Does Franklin County and the Columbus UAWG prepared for disas- 
ters using capabilities based planning, scenario-based planning, or both? What, in 
your view, are the benefits and limitations of each approach at the Federal level? 

Answer. The Columbus Urban Area utilizes capability and scenario-based plan- 
ning. Local scenario-based planning is utilized specific to our Urban Area to identify 
the capabilities we need to build, enhance, and sustain. National scenarios are not 
used for planning purposes because they are too broad-based and fail to incorporate 
local threat, risk, and need. 

Capability-Based. — The benefit at the Federal level is a clear and refined picture 
of prevention, protection, response, and recovery capability and cost of capability at 
the local level. The limitation at the Federal level is clearly the unique individual- 
ized assessment and evaluation of each urban area is much more timely and costly 
to identify, track, and compare preparedness efforts across the Nation. 

Scenario-Based. — The benefit at the Federal level of using the National scenarios 
is that it reduces individualization and acts as a National equalizer to reduce the 
effort of measuring preparedness. The limitation at the Federal level is the lack of 
specificity to risk and threat in respective local/State jurisdictions presents a false 
state of preparedness. 

Question 3. To what extent has your agency been involved in FEMA’s Target Ca- 
pabilities Implementation Project? Please describe, in your view, the strengths and 
weaknesses with this project. 

Answer. I am not aware of a specific “Target Capabilities Implementation” project. 
The National Framework identifies the Target Capabilities and we have been ad- 
vised that those are under revision and update. GPD has completed the “Program 
Accomplishments Report” that assessed grant funds utilized to support Target Ca- 
pabilities. These are the only two initiatives I am aware of in progress or under- 
taken recently and we did not participate in either project. 

Question 4. Approximately how much of your fiscal year 2009 Homeland Security 
Grant Program award were you intending to use to maintain previously purchased 
homeland security equipment? Had FEMA approved these investments prior to its 
September 22, 2009 policy announcement? 

Answer. Approximately $735,000 of the award was dedicated to maintenance and 
sustainment of previous investments. FEMA has reviewed the proposed fiscal year 
2009 investments through the Peer Review process and did not deny in whole or 
in part any investment. 

Question 5. FEMA has suggested that its maintenance policy was always in place 
but loosely enforced. Had FEMA ever previously prohibited your agency from main- 
taining homeland security equipment with subsequent preparedness grants? 

Answer. The Columbus urban area has experienced differing decisions from 
FEMA based on the GPD/NPD personnel answering the question or reviewing the 
proposed project. Situation specifics have dictated a FEMA response to prohibit use 
of funds more often than allowed. 

Questions From Chairman Henry Cuellar for David Maxwell 

Question 1. Has Arkansas developed its own means of measuring current and fu- 
ture capability levels? If so, please describe the process for developing these meas- 
ures. Are there lessons learned from your experience that would be beneficial for 
FEMA as they develop preparedness metrics? 
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Answer. Arkansas is in the initial phase of developing a capabilities assessment 
tool. This tool will focus on the equipment purchased with Homeland Security Grant 
Program. This tool will rely heavily on the Target Capabilities List that has been 
developed. Each piece of equipment has been identified as serving a specific TC. We 
will be working with a contractor to develop the methodology to achieve this anal- 
ysis. 

Question 2. Does Arkansas prepare for disasters using capabilities-based plan- 
ning, scenario-based planning, or both? What, in your view, are the benefits and 
limitations of each approach at the Federal level? 

Answer. Arkansas uses an all-hazards functional approach to planning with the 
format of our plan falling in line with the National Response Framework. Arkansas 
uses the principles in FEMA’s Comprehensive Planning Guidance documents in all 
planning efforts. I feel strongly that at least at the State and local levels the all- 
hazards functional approach gives the best results. 

A limitation of capabilities-based planning is being unprepared for events beyond 
your current capability. A limitation of scenario-based planning is real events will 
rarely, if ever, match the chosen scenario(s). These types of plans will often stove- 
pipe the planning effort. 

Whatever planning approach is utilized it is the planning process of getting all 
of the parties involved that is most important. We can develop great-lookingZ-sound- 
ing plans on paper but if the users of the plan have not been involved in the devel- 
opment the plan will most likely fail. 

Question 3. What have been the strengths and weaknesses of the State Prepared- 
ness Report? What recommendations, if any, would you make to FEMA on improv- 
ing the SPR? 

Answer. 

Strengths of the SPR include: 

The report provides a single-source reporting mechanism for information to 
FEMA. The one-stop-shop approach prevents multiple reporting requirements from 
different parts of FEMA for basically the same information. 

The report gives an overall view of the program instead of fragmented or stove- 
piped pieces of information. 

Weaknesses of the SPR: 

The report has had at least 3 formats which makes consistency difficult at best. 

The newest format which has not been finalized and implemented as of today (11/ 
13/2009) streamlines the entries to numerical scores but does not define the numer- 
ical values so it is very subjective. 

The first iteration of the SPR was narrative and difficult to extract meaningful 
information. The second iteration was a spreadsheet and although simplified it was 
very difficult to compile each unique State’s capabilities and situations into a com- 
prehensive National report. The fine line between being able to aggregate the State 
reports to develop a National report and leaving out each State’s unique capabilities 
is difficult to balance. 

Recommendations : 

Clearly define the numerical scores in the latest tool so States are compiling infor- 
mation in a consistent manner that can then be rolled up into a comprehensive Na- 
tional preparedness report. 

Question 4. To what extent has your agency been involved in FEMA’s Target Ca- 
pabilities Implementation Project? Please describe, in your view, the strengths and 
weaknesses with this project, as applicable. 

Answer. ADEM Planning Branch Manager is a representative on the Planning 
Target Capability Working Group. The working group is in place to provide input 
from the user community that FEMA seeks as the Target Capabilities are updated. 

One of the main strengths of this project is providing standards for overall pre- 
paredness at various levels of government by breaking capabilities down into classes 
and specif 3 dng target capabilities for jurisdictions of different sizes. 

The Implementation Project’s weakest point may be in attempting to set measur- 
able Target Outcomes. Not every capability is quantifiable. Target Capabilities are 
not currently used in our planning effort at either the State or Local level in Arkan- 
sas. We do not feel the TCLs are beneficial to the planning process. 

The ADEM Exercise Section Chief participated in a Target Capabilities List (TCL) 
Version 3.0 Capabilities Framework Workshop. A draft copy of the Weapons of Mass 
Destruction/Hazardous Materials TC was distributed for comment. The framework 
consisted of three matrices: 1. Performance classes; 2. Performance objectives; and 
3. Resource elements. 

1. Performance classes . — The classes are too broad. The recommendation was 
made to make the classes temporary so they can be used as a guide to measure 
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performance. In relation to Arkansas under the current performances, some 
counties will never meet the risk factors. Not all jurisdictions are affected by 
certain natural disasters. 

2. Performance Objectives . — In order to evaluate using the matrix outlining the 
performance objectives a user guide with more clarity of the text, and defini- 
tions of terms would be beneficial. Concern was expressed that limiting re- 
sponse to within a certain time frame is not realistic for some rural areas. 

3. Resource elements . — Designed to provide guidance for meeting target out- 
comes and metrics through capability-based planning. Tables were not user- 
friendly because they ignore the issue of mutual aid and make the assumption 
that resources are available when needed; they do not seem to link to training 
and ignore the stair-step approach used to respond to emergencies. More expla- 
nation of the resource elements and headings would be beneficial. The current 
TCL does not link planning, training, and exercise. The direction of the new 
TCL once completed will benefit jurisdictions measuring their capabilities. Ar- 
kansas has not conducted an exercise utilizing the new TCL. 

Question 5. Approximately how much of your fiscal year 2009 Homeland Security 
Grant Program award were you intending to use to maintain previously purchased 
homeland security equipment? Had FEMA approved these investments prior to its 
September 22, 2009 policy announcement? 

Answer. Arkansas does not budget a specific amount dedicated to sustainment. 
Arkansas awards its SHSGP dollars to 77 jurisdictions on a population basis. Each 
jurisdiction develops of a budget of anticipated expenditures. Each jurisdiction can 
determine the appropriate budget amount for sustainment expenses. They do not 
have a pre-determined budget allowance for sustainment expenses. 

Question 6. FEMA has suggested that its maintenance policy was always in place 
but loosely enforced. Had FEMA ever previously prohibited your agency from main- 
taining homeland security equipment with subsequent preparedness grants? 

Answer. FEMA has not previously disallowed any sustainment purchases made 
by sub-grantees. Sustainment has been a part of the submitted Investment Jus- 
tifications during previous applications. 
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